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Philippine TOBACCO 


perations at Low Levels 


Output and Trade Are Far Below Normal, by Reason of Damage and Disruptions 


Resulting From the War. 


Many Potent Handicaps Slow Down All Phases of the 


Islands’ Endeavors in This Field. Future Developments Depend on Supply of 
Leaf, Labor Conditions, Availability of Equipment, Other Vital Adjustments J 


HE WAR COMPLETELY DISOR- 

GANIZED the tobacco industry of 
the Philippine Islands in all its phases 
and processes of production and manu- 
facture. Losses were great. Total reha- 
bilitation will take several years. In the 
meantime the Islands’ output and export 
of leaf tobacco are far below normal 


levels; cigars and cigarettes are similarly 


affected. 


U.S. a Prewar Customer 


In normal years, the tobacco industry 
was one of the foremost revenue-produc- 
ing sources in the Philippines. Tobacco 
and tobacco products were both exported 
and imported. 

United States imports from the Islands 
included substantial quantities of cigar 
tobacco and a large volume of Manila 
cigars. In the 1934-38 period, United 
States “imports for consumption” of 
Philippine cigar leaf averaged 2,900,000 
pounds. Entries of Manila cigars aver- 
aged 189,300,000 units during the same 
period. Moreover, the Islands were the 
first-ranking market for United States 
cigarettes, 1934-38 average exports from 
this country to the Philippines reaching 
2,500,000,000 units. 


Current Situation 


The 1945-46 tobacco crop, estimated 
at 170,000 quintals, was only 24 percent 
of prewar average production (1 quintal 
equals 46 kilograms). The total planted 
area was reported as about 24,000 hec- 
tares, or 40 percent of that cultivated 
commercially in normal years. Yields 
were abnormally low after a dry growing 
Season, and typhoon losses were heavy in 
the Cagayan Valley at harvest time. 

Isabela Province was the principal pro- 
ducing area, with an estimated 85,000 
quintals; Cagayan Province, normally a 
large producing area, accounted for only 
30,000 quintals. The balance of 55,000 


By Anna H. Carroii, Foodstuffs 
Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce 


Prepared from Reports by C. A. 
Boonstra, U. S. Embassy, Manila 


quintals was grown mostly in Central 
Luzon. Production of tobacco in areas 
outside the Luzon Provinces was chiefly 
for local use and contributed a mere 
5,000 quintals toward the current esti- 
mate for commercial production. 

During the 1945 planting season, Japa- 
nese forces were still in Cagayan Valley, 
and there were shortages of seeds, work 
animals, implements, credit, and food- 
stuffs. 

Harvesting was completed in May of 
this year, and most of the crop went to 
the curing sheds. Philippine tobacco is 
usually held by growers until October 


Se, oy Jee 


when the marketing season commences. 
Trading during the summer was mostly 
in stocks of old-crop tobacco, which fur- 
nish the immediate supplies for manu- 
facture and export. The 1945-46 yield, 
although marketed late this year, will 
not be used to any great degree for man- 
ufacture until late 1947. 


Stocks 


As of July 1, 1946, old-crop stocks were 
estimated at approximately 175,000 quin- 
tals. Practically all of this was cigar 
filler produced in Isabela and Cagayan 
Provinces. About half was from the 
high-quality crops of 1940-41 and 1941- 
42. The balance is fair-quality tobacco, 
mainly from the crops of 1942-43 and 
1943-44, with a small quantity from the 
1944-45 yield. 

Stocks on July 1 were held largely in 
Isabela and Cagayan Provinces, with only 





Courtesy of Philippine Embassy 


Tobacco growing at Los Banos, in the Philippines. 
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Courtesy of Philippine Embassy 


Women making cigars in one of the Philippine factories 


30,000 quintals estimated for manufac- 
turers’ stocks at Manila. Manufacturers 
prefer to leave the stocks within the pro- 
ducing area and to hold at Manila only 
the quantities necessary to provide for 
actual requirements. Warehouse space 
in Manila is scarce and expensive, and 
transportation costs from the Cagayan 
Valley still are high despite a recent 
downward trend. 

Allowing a liberal reserve of old-crop 
leaf for blending with poor-quality leaf 
from the new crop during the next sev- 
eral years, dealers interested in ship- 
ments abroad calculate that the Philip- 
pine Republic is in position to export 
75,000 quintals of old-crop leaf during 
the second half of 1946 without depriving 
the domestic industry of necessary sup- 
plies. Some opposition to exportation is 
voiced, however, by manufacturers who 
fear that such exports will promote the 
maintenance of high prices in the Phil- 
ippines for leaf tobacco and thus hinder 
cigar manufacture. Also, they fear that 
the supply of high-quality leaf from the 
old crop may be so greatly depleted by 
1948 that the industry may be dependent 
at that time almost solely on the poor- 
quality leaf from the 1945-46 crop. 
Manufacturers contend that present 
high prices, and their lack of funds and 
warehouse space, prevent them from as- 
suring their future supply through. pre- 
clusive buying of existing good-quality 
stocks. 


Leaf Prices 


Leaf-tobacco prices, as reported late 
in July of this year, had been ranging 


for some months from 95 to 120 pesos 
per mixed and ungraded bale of 2.5 quin- 
tals (2 pesos equal 1 United States dol- 
lar). Most of the leaf from the 1941 and 
1942 production was quoted at 110 pesos 
or more per bale. Lower prices prevailed 
for tobacco from the more recent crops. 

For exportation, dealers have quoted 
graded leaf tobacco at prices ranging 
from 25 pesos per quintal for grade 5 
to 100 pesos for grade 1. Most of the 
tobacco offered for export has been grade 
2, which according to trade reports can 
be purchased for 75 pesos per quintal 
f. o. b. Manila. 

Within the producing areas, prices are 
lower than in Manila by 10 to 40 pesos 
per mixed bale of 2.5 quintals, according 
to the relative accessibility of the area 
in which the tobacco is located. These 
differentials are sufficient to allow for 
handling, transportation, and other mar- 
keting costs. 

A few early sales of tobacco from the 
1945-46 crop have been made in Cagayan 
Province by hard-pressed producers who 
need funds too badly to wait for the 
opening of the usual marketing season 
in October. This tobacco is not yet prop- 
erly cured; it has poor color and bitter 
flavor; and it has brought to producers 
less than 15 pesos per quintal. 


Tobacco Manufactures 


Philippine manufacturers of cigars and 
cigarettes are producing almost wholly 
for the local market. According to pre- 
liminary data of the Philippine Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, the tax-paid output 
of tobacco products during the first quar- 
ter of 1946 was 12,300,000 cigars, 195,500.- 
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000 cigarettes, 43,949 kilograms of smok. 
ing tobacco, and 18,187 kilograms of 
chewing tobacco. This volume of pro- 
duction would have required the use of 
approximately 10,000 quintals of leaf 
tobacco during the 3-month period. 

A rising trend in production was fore. 
cast for the entire year, with a Possible 
total output in 1946 approaching 60,- 
000,000 cigars and 1,000,000,000 cigarettes 
indicating for the year a total utilization 
of leaf by licensed manufacturers of pos. 
sibly 50,000 quintals. Also, a disappear. 
ance of 10,000 quintals through use by 
nonlicensed manufacturers is possible. 

In 1940, the Philippine industry re. 
ported the tax-paid manufacture of 331, 
000,000 cigars and 3,000,000,000 ciga- 
rettes. The prospective outputs this 
year are only 20 percent of prewar for 
cigars and 30 percent of prewar for 
cigarettes. 

A total tax-paid output for 1945 of 
11,700,000 cigars, 251,600,000 cigarettes, 
29,289 kilograms of smoking tobacco, and 
39,593 kilograms of chewing tobacco was 
shown in final reports of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue for that year. The 
cigarette output included 16,900,000 
which were manufactured in March and 
April 1945 exclusively for the United 
States Army. Ordinary commercial pro- 
duction of cigars and cigarettes by li- 
censed manufacturers did not begin until 
June 1945. 

Cigar prices vary considerably accord- 
ing to shape and quality. For the me- 
dium-quality cigars, which account for 
most of the output, factory prices aver- 
age 200 pesos per 1,000 cigars. For the 
better-grade Coronas, the usual factory 
quotation is 300 pesos per 1,000 cigars. 
Popular brands of domestic cigarettes 
have a factory price of 270 pesos per 
1,000 packages (30 cigarettes). These 
quotations include revenue taxes paid 
by the manufacturers amounting to 7 
pesos per 1,000 cigars and 90 pesos per 
1,000 packages of cigarettes. 


Foreign Trade 


Exports 
During the first half of 1946, small 
shipments of leaf tobacco were made 


from the Philippines to Spain and China. 
The largest quantity in one lot was 14,600 
quintals exported to Spain during April. 
A number of small shipments were made 
to China in lots seldom exceeding 250 
quintals. Official trade figures are not 
yet available, but indications are that a 
total of 25,000 quintals may have been 
exported during the first half of 1946. 
Official foreign-trade figures for 1945 
show that the only tobacco exports were 


(Continued on p. 33) 
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Cuba’s Avocado Output— 


| Air Shipments Loom 


Large 


Shipping by Air Isa New Development in the Cuban Avocado Industry. 
Rapid Marketing of This Product Has Been Found Advantageous to Both 
Exporter and Consumer, and There Is Possibility That It May Lead to 
Large-Scale Air Movement of Many Other Varieties of Perishable Foods 


BOUT 1,000,000 POUNDS, or one- 
fifth of Cuba’s 1946 summer crop 
of avocados was shipped to the United 
States by air. This marks an important 
new phase in the long history of this 
fruit and is of particular interest in 
that it is the first large commercial 
movement of perishable cargo by air 
from Cuba, and probably from the en- 
tire Caribbean area. : 
The Cuban Ministry of Agriculture and 
the Air Transport Commission have co- 
operated with avocado shippers to permit 
United States commercial aircraft to 
land at Habana and pick up avocado 
shipments. At present, Douglas DC-3’s 
are being used on the Habana-Miami 
shuttle, but operation of the larger DC- 
4’s is in prospect. Once these are put 
into service, fruit can be moved directly 
by air to relatively distant markets, such 
as New Orleans and New York. From 
the official opening of Cuba’s 1946 avo- 
cado shipping season, on June 16, to the 
middle of August, these planes made 
more than 150 roundtrips and carried 
an average of 6,000 pounds net of fruit 
per trip. 

The inspected and crated avocados are 
carried by truck directly from the pack- 
ing house to Rancho Boyeros Airport, 
afew miles from Habana. Airport work- 
ers move the avocados to the planes in 
small hand trucks and load them securely 
on the floor of the plane. Extreme care 
is exercised to prevent damage to the 
fruit. 

A crate of 55 pounds net weight is em- 
ployed for shipments by boat, and the 
same container is used to some extent for 
air shipments. Exporters, however, are 
endeavoring to bring into general use 
cardboard flats holding 8 to 10 pounds of 
fruit and cardboard lugs holding about 15 
pounds each. These containers are rel- 
atively lighter than the wooden crates 
and are also cheaper and more readily 
available at the present time. It is hoped 
that the smaller containers will popular- 
ize the avocado among independent groc- 


Prepared in the Foodstuffs, Fats and 
Oils Division, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, From a Report by PHtuip 
M. Davenport, U. S. Embassy, 


Habana 


ers who ordinarily cannot easily dispose 
of a large crate of fruit before spoilage 
occurs. 


Early History 


The avocado, like corn, potatoes, and 
tobacco, is a native of the Americas. 
The early Spanish settlers, like many 
people today, probably were slow to ap- 
preciate its delicate, nutty, flavor, but 


they found the fruit used extensively by 


the Indian tribes in the Antilles, Central 
America, and Mexico. Finally, the con- 


7 


Catalina avocados, Habana Province, Cuba. 


quistadores came to enjoy the fruit, and 
they christened it “aguacate,” a deriva- 
tion of the Aztec “ahuacatl.” The Eng- 
lish name “avocado” and its corruption 
“alligator pear” came from the Spanish 
word. When the popularity of the avo- 
cado was established among the colon- 
izers of Cuba, it was accepted as an im- 
portant part of the diet. 


Descriptive Data 


Avocado trees grow to a height of 50 
or 60 feet, require little or no care, and 
bear prolifically. The guajiro (Cuban 
countryman) and his family enjoy the 
fruit, and his palm-thatched bohio may 
have one or more large avocado trees 
nearby, providing both shade from the 
hot sun and a supply of fruit from June 
until late fall. The popularity of the 
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The “catcher.” He’s waiting for his team- 
mate in the tree to throw down more 
avocados. 


fruit in Cuba is demonstrated by the 
Island’s reputation for having the largest 
per capita consumption of avocados of 
any country in the world. 

A great variety of locally produced 
avocados is offered for sale in Habana 
markets. Sizes range from small fruit 
weighing not more than 3 or 4 ounces to 
giants tipping the scales at more than 3 
pounds. Some avocados are perfectly 
round, many are pear-shaped, and still 
others resemble an overgrown carrot in 
shape. Similarly, there is a range in the 
colors of ripe avocados, through various 
hues of green, maroon, and purple. The 
taste also varies—sweetish, nutty, or 
creamlike. With such a_ bewildering 
array, one can well believe the statement 
that more than 50 recognized avocado 
varieties are grown in Cuba. Botanically 
speaking, Cuban avocados are largely of 
the original West Indian strain, but some 
mixtures with Mexican and Guatemalan 
types have taken place. Names of some 
of the more popular Cuban varieties are: 
Raul Arango, Pollock, Trapp, Catalina, 
Cajel, Acosta, Santana, Simmons, Her- 
nandez and Mantequilia. 


Production and Marketing 


A census conducted by the Cuban Gov- 
ernment in 1928 and 1929 placed the 
number of avocado trees on the Island at 
more than 500,000, but this figure prob- 
ably fails to include a large part of the 
dooryard trees or groves in remote areas. 

Although avocados are grown through- 
out the Island, Habana Province is the 
center of production. The 1,000,000 in- 
habitants of the Habana metropolitan 
area eagerly purchase the fruit, whether 
sold at corner fruit stands or in the city’s 
large markets. 
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A number of well-tended avocado 
orchards are located in the agricultural 
section south of Habana. The rich, well- 
drained soil of this region is ideal for the 
growth of the trees. Grafted stock of 
recognized varieties is employed so that 
the fruit will be uniform. Trees are 
pruned, and fertilizer is employed to 
maintain yields. When the fruit ripens, 
the harvesters go through the groves 
cutting avocados from the higher 
branches with knives tied to the end of 
long poles. The fruit falls into bags 
attached near the top of the poles, thus 
avoiding bruises. 

The numerous plantings of avocado 
trees on smaller farms also furnish com- 
mercial fruit. These trees frequently 
grow to a much larger size than those in 
the orchards, although they are given 
little care. The gathering of the fruit 
from such tall trees frequently requires 
that the picker climb high into the 
branches. He tosses the fruit to a man 
on the ground who catches it in a cloth 
net. Sale of surplus avocados beyond the 
needs of his family serves to supplement 
the farmer’s income. 

The proper state of maturity for pick- 
ing depends upon the time required to 
take the fruit to market. Avocados ripen 
well in transit, but better flavor is ob- 
tained when they are left on the trees 
as long as possible. 

Avocados usually are hauled from the 
farm by oxcart or truck. Those destined 
for domestic sale are conveyed directly 
to the Habana wholesale produce market, 
where they are sorted and passed on to 
retailers. Avocados intended for export, 
however, are hauled to one of several 
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small packing houses near Habana 
where they are graded by size and ya. 
riety. A representative of the Cuban 
Ministry of Agriculture’s Export Inspec- 
tion Service carefully superintends the 
sorting and crating of the fruit. The 
Ministry’s inspection stamp on each 
crate of export fruit is the United States 
buyer’s assurance that the avocados in 
the crate are of prime quality and wi 





meet the exacting requirements of oy, 
market. 

Prices of Cuban avocados have ip. 
creased markedly since the war. The 
Habana wholesale price has risen from 
about 2 cents each to about 6 cents for 
fruit of average size, and the retail price 
from 5 cents to 15 and 20 cents each. 
Prices of exported fruit also have risen 
sharply—the average value of avocado 
exports during the 5 years 1935-39 was 
1.1 cents per pound, whereas 1945 ex. 
ports advanced to 6.3 cents a pound be- 
cause of the shortage. Comparable val- 
ues for the 1946 shipments are about 3 
cents a pound. 


Growing Demand in U.S. 


Cubans residing in New York, Tampa, 
New Orleans, and elsewhere in the United 
States retain a fondness for the fruit 
from their homeland. This demand has 
long furnished the basic export market 
for Cuban avocados. 
30 years, however, the growing popu- 
larity of the fruit in the United States 
has served to promote Cuba’s exports 
and at the same time encourage the de- 
velopment of domestic production in 
California and Florida. 


(Continued on p. 32) 


Loading avocado flats into a plane, to be flown to United States. 
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Los Angeles’ Successful 


“Decalade of World Trade”’ 


At the 1946 Industrial Exhibition, Department of Commerce Advisors Strove >} 


To Direct It Into Channels Designed To Lead to Sound and Profitable Ends, 


Not Only To Stimulate the Strong World-Trade Enthusiasm, But Particularly J 


With an Avoidance of Mistakes and a Steady Emphasis on Correct Procedures 


HE THIRD ANNUAL Industrial Ex- 

hibition recently held in Los An- 
geles was named “Decalade of World 
Trade.” Attendance reached 162,000. 
The success of the exhibit is additional 
cogent evidence of west-coast concern 
with world markets and a free flow of 
international trade. Manufacturers, old 
and new, large and small, were repre- 
sented at the exhibit, and keen interest 
was displayed in the potentialities of 
foreign markets as sources of supply no 
less than as sales areas. 

In an effort to carry the services of 
the Department of Commerce to a new 
group of producers, the Los Angeles Re- 
gional Office arranged to be represented 
at the exhibit. The manufacturers with 
exhibits were among those who were 
most interested in the foreign-trade 
guidance that was made available. Many 
producers, it was found, are thinking 
about foreign markets as their produc- 
tion figures begin to climb—and on-the- 
spot assistance was given in many cases, 
particularly in planning for long-run 
participation in world trade. 


Foreign Markets Exert “Pull” 


In one case the exhibitor-producer of a 
new high-quality metal drill called at the 
Commerce Department display with a 
sheaf of inquiries and actual orders from 
several foreign countries. His question 
was simply, “What about these?” 

The company had been in production 
only 4 months and had placed one ad- 
vertisement in a primarily domestic tech- 
nical magazine that has only a very small 
foreign circulation. Though domestic 
orders are back-logged for months, the 
company was attracted by foreign mar- 
kets chiefly because of the management’s 
theoretical knowledge of their stabilizing 
influence. 

In a series of brief conferences, the 
policy of allotting a percentage of pro- 
duction to foreign markets was explained 
and the various practical methods of 


By Watter Measpay, Regional Di- 
rector, Los Angeles, Department 
of Commerce 


handling the exports of small producers 
were discussed. By the end of the exposi- 
tion this producer had formulated a for- 
eign sales policy and had met and dis- 
cussed his problems with packers, ship- 
pers, forwarders, and brokers who could 
be of assistance in developing efficient 
foreign marketing. 

As a matter of fact, this manufacturer 
is a bigger cog in the wheel of world trade 
than he realizes. The drill is made of 
almost pure tungsten, a metal which the 
United States finds it necessary to im- 
port in large quantities, chiefly from 
China and Bolivia. 


Freed From Harmful Hobbles 


Another case is that of the production 
chief of a war plant who has started his 





own plant making a powered hand tool. 
The tool uses compressed air to develop 
a smoothly operating reciprocating mo- 
tion for sawing, filing, and similar opera- 
tions on metals. 

As a result of a few advertisements in 
technical and workshop magazines, sev- 
eral substantial and many smaller orders 
were received from abroad. Without ob- 
taining competent advice, shipments 
were sent out without proper packing, 
marking documentation, or even neces- 
sary financial arrangements. As might 
be expected, the result was chaotic. Cus- 
tomer complaints, express returns, and 
the like started causing trouble. The 
result was a disgusted small manufac- 
turer who had decided “not to bother 
further with export orders.” 

In an informal, many-éngled conver- 
sation, a Commerce Department man 
discussed the services available from for- 
eign freight forwarders, export packers, 

(Continued on p. 33) 


From Kopec Photo Co. 


Aerial view of a portion of Los Angeles Harbor. 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Division, Office of International Trade 


Wanted: U.S.-Made Equipment 
for Brazilian Island 


Manufacturers in the United States 
may be interested in an announcement 
received from the American Embassy at 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

The governor of Fernando de Noronha 
Island—Major Mario Fernandes Im- 
biriba—desires to contact American sup- 
pliers for the following items: 

1 20-horsepower maritime Diesel engine. 

1 electric crane (4-ton capacity). 

1 camera with sound equipment. 

Galvanized pipes for water supply. 

Major Imbiriba has informed the Em- 
bassy that he prefers to purchase direct 
from American manufacturers rather 
than through intermediaries. And he 
urgently desires to obtain the required 
equipment before the end of the year 
so that payment may be made from 1946 
funds. 

American firms which are interested 
in this trade opportunity should write 
direct to Major Imbiriba, Fernando de 
Noronha Island, Pernambuco, Brazil. 


Machinery for Making Match 
Folders Needed in France 


An opportunity to sell machinery for 
making match folders is offered to Amer- 
ican manufacturers by the French Min- 
istry of Finance. One or two complete 
units are desired, and the Ministry is 
prepared to pay up to $500,000 for the 
equipment. 

In connection with this purchase, 
Marcel Silberberg, Directeur, Manufac- 
ture des Allumettes de Macon, and Jean 
Arguillére, Chef, Service des Allumettes, 
Ministére des Finances, are now in the 
United States for about a month. While 
here, they plan to visit New York, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Baltimore, Akron, St. 
Louis, East Jaffry (N. H.), and Oshkosh. 

Interested American firms can con- 
tact Messrs. Silberberg and Arguillére 
c/o Mr. Girard, 529 North Charles Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—F. Midwood and A. P. Thomp- 
son, representing Union Can Company, Pty. 
Ltd., 111 Ferrars Street, South Melbourne, 
Victoria, are interested in can-making and 
tin-printing machinery. They also desire 
technical information on latest developments 


in can making and tin-plate printing. Sched- 


uled to arrived in mid-October, via San 
Francisco, for a visit of 3 to 5 months. U.S. 
address: Hotel Roosevelt, Madison Avenue 
and 45th Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 
Detroit, Wheeling, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. 


2. Australia—Alexander MacLeod Small, 
representing W. Watson & Sons, Ltd., Wat- 
son House, 9-13 Bligh Street, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, is interested in obtaining manufac- 
turing rights for Australia and New Zealand 
for medical and hospital apparatus and 
scientific apparatus, including optical and 
electrical for all purposes. Mr. Small is now 
in this country. U.S. address: % Foreign 
Department, First National Bank of Chicago, 
38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

(Previously announced in FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, August 31 and October 4.) 

3. Australia—John Trevorrow, representing 


« Trevor Boiler & Engineering Company, Pro- 


prietary Limited, Steel Street, North Mel. 
bourne, Victoria, is interested in the many. 
facture of combustion machinery used in 
burning brown fuel coal. He also desires 
technical information on combustion ang 
burning of brown coal. Scheduled to ar. 
rive early in November. Length of visit: 
4 to6 months. U.S. address: % C. W. Bros, 
1057 Tenth Avenue SE., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Itinerary: Minneapolis, St. Paul, and New 
York. 

4. Brazil—Jayme Aaréo Benchimol, repre- 
senting Jayme Benchimol & Cia., Travessa 
Padre Eutiquio 17-21, Belem, Para, is in- 
terested in selling Brazil nuts, balata, and 
cocoa beans, and in buying hardware, canned 
goods, and petroleum products. Scheduled 
to arrive October 14, via New York City, for 
a month's visit. U.S. address: Plaza Hotel, 
Fifth Avenue and 59th Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Troy, and 
Albany. 

5. Brazil—Lydoino Artemio Bergamini, rep- 
resenting José Lupion & Cia., Rua 15 de 














Editor's Note 


The firms and individuals listed here- 
with have recently expressed their inter- 
est in buying or selling in the United 
States, or in United States representa- 
tions. Most of these trade opportunities 
have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests 
by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Additional in- 
formation concerning each export or im- 
port opportunity, including a World 
Trade Directory Report, is available to 
qualified United States firms, and may be 
obtained upon inquiry from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, or through its 
field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concerning 
any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot as- 
sume any responsibility for any transac- 
tions undertaken with these firms. The 
usual precautions should be taken in all 
cases, and all transactions are subject to 
prevailing export and import controls in 
this country and abroad. (Jt is recog- 
nized that many of the items specified as 
export opportunities are in short supply 
or that full facilities for private trade 
may not have been reestablished in some 
of the areas from which inquiries have 
been received. However, many United 
States foreign traders are proceeding now 
with negotiations for business when con- 
ditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered 
Items in Sections Below] 

Asbestos Supplies: 10. 

Automotive Spare Parts and Accessories: 
6, 11 

Bristles: 19 

Chemicals, and Chemical Materials and 
Equipment: 42, 43, 45, 46, 48, 49. 50 

Clothing and Accessories: 18, 23 

Construction Materials: 33 

Cosmetics and Toilet Accessories: 36 

Drugs and Medicines: 17, 42. 

Electrical Appliances, Equipment, and 
Supplies: 6, 30, 44 

Foodstuffs: 4, 38, 39 

General Merchandise: 7, 14 

Hardware: 4, 6, 12. 

Heating Equipment: 25. 

Hcusehold Equipment: 30 

Insulation: 29 

Lumber: 20. 

Machinery: 1, 
29, 37, 50. 

Medical and Hospital Apparatus and Sur- 
gical Instruments: 2, 42 

Minerals: 16. 

Oils: 16. 

Petroleum Products: 4 

Photographic Instruments and Supplies: 
42. 

Plastic Products: 13 

Plumbing Fixtures: 12 

Radios: 6. 

Refrigerators: 6, 30. 

Scientific Equipment: 2, 47 


3, 5, 8, 9, 10, 13, 24, 26, 28, 


Seeds and Plants: 17, 40 
Skins: 21. 
Textiles: 12, 15, 18, 22, 34, 46 


Toys: 27, 32. 
Wines, Spirits, and Beers: 35 
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Novembro 526, Curitiba, is interested in buy- 
ing machinery for plywood and cotton fac- 
tories. He also desires to study the manu- 
facture of synthetic glue. Scheduled to ar- 
rive in mid-November for a visit of 40 days. 
U. S. address: % Brazilian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Chicago, and cities in California. 

6. Brazil—Rudolf Demuth, Rua Vigario 
Jose Inacio 153, Porto Alegre, is interested in 
automotive spare parts and accessories, hard- 
ware in general, fluorescent lamps and fiz- 
tures, radios, and electric refrigerators. 
Scheduled to arrive: October 28, via Miami. 
Length of visit: 2 months. U. S. address: 
Hotel St. George, 51 Clark Street, Brooklyn, 
New York. Itinerary: New York City. 

7. British West Indies—Gerald Smith, rep- 
resenting Gerald S. W. Smith & Co., Halifax 
Street, St. George’s Grenada, is interested in 
general merchandise and in obtaining rep- 
resentations of cotton manufacturers for 
prints, sheers, denims, percales, etc. Mr. 
Smith is now in New York City but expects to 
leave the United States shortly; interested 
American firms should write him at his 
Grenada address. 

8. Colombia—Jorge de Francisco F., repre- 
senting Fabrica de Tejidos “Santana,” 7-83 
Calle 12, Bogota, is interested in purchasing 
tertile machinery, boilers, and sewing ma- 
chines. Scheduled to arrive: October 20, via 
Miami. Length of visit: 3 months. U.S. ad- 
dress: % Colombian Consulate General, 444 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Detroit, Boston, lower Massachu- 
setts, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and Chicago. 

A World Trade Directory Report is being 
prepared. 

9. Colombia—Vicente de la Cuesta, repre- 
senting Consorcio de Cervecerias Bavaria, 
Apartado Nacional 918; Apartado Aereo 35/9, 
Carrera 7 #16—53, Bogota, is interested in the 
purchase and shipment of brewing and bot- 


tling machinery and equipment. Scheduled 
to arrive: October 20, via Miami. Length of 
visit: 4 to 6 months. U. S. address: ™% 74 
Trinity Place, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 


Chicago, Milwaukee, and Washington, D. C. 

10. Colombia—Dr. Hernando Gomez, gen- 
eral manager of Eternit Colombiana S. A., 
Apartado Nacional 338; Apartado Aereo 4256, 
No. 8-56 Avenida Jimenez de Quesada, 
Bogota, is interested in obtaining asbestos 
suppltes and in purchasing asbestos-cement 
machinery. Scheduled to arrive early in 
October, via Miami, for a visit of about 114 
months. U.S. address: c/o Columbian Devel- 
opment Corporation, 25 Beaver Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, and Chicago 

11. Colombia—Henry Hane, representing 
Henry Hane, Agencia de Automoviles “Ply- 
mouth-De Soto,” Libano, Paraiso, Felicidad, 
Barranquilla, is interested in visiting fac- 
tories and wholesalers of auto accessories and 
spare parts, and allied products. Scheduled 
to arrive October 21, via Miami, for a visit 
of 3 months. U.S. address: c/o Colombian 
Consulate General, 444 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Miami, New 
York, Atlantic City, Chicago, Detroit, ana 
Washington. 

12. Guatemala—A. Mulet-Descamps, Apar 
tado Postal 483, Guatemala, is interested in. 
representations of tertiles, hardware, and 
plumbing fixtures. Scheduled to arrive Oc- 
tober 21, via New Orleans. Length of visit: 
1 month to 6 weeks. Mr. Mulet-Descamps’ 
United States address is not known at the 
present time; it is suggested that inter- 
ested American businessmen write him at 
his address in Guatemala. Itinerary: New 
Orleans, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, New 
York, and Philadelphia. 
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13. India—K. Dutt, representing Gouripur 
Estates, Pyrethrum Products (India) Lim- 
ited, and Gouripur Industries Limited, 3/1 
Bankshall Street, Calcutta, is interested in 
plastic products and machinery for process- 
ing plastic raw materials. Scheduled to ar- 
rive November 8, via New York City, for a 
visit of 4 to 6 weeks. U. S. address: c/o 
American Express Co., Inc., 649 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, New- 
ark, N. J., Elizabeth, N. J., Nutley, N. J., 
Bridgeport, Boston, Philadelphia, Waynes- 
boro, Pa., Midland, Mich., Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Cincinnati, and Rahway, 
N. J. 

World Trade Directory Reports are being 
prepared for Gouripur Estates and Pyrethrum 
Products (India) Limited. 

14. Madagascar—Akbaraly Daoudbay, Ave- 
nue de la Liberation, Tananarive, is inter- 
ested in importing general merchandise. 
Scheduled to arrive during the period Sep- 
tember to December, for a visit of 3 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Continental Commodities 
Corporation, 29 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

15. Syria—Anwer Kotob, Rue Midhat 
Pacha, Damascus, is interested in teztiles 
and yarns. Scheduled to arrive October 7, 
via New York City, for a visit of 6 months. 
U. S. address: Biltmore Hotel, 43d Street and 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. 


Import Opportunities 


16. Cyprus—MacKenzie Brothers, 48, Con- 
stantinou Kalogera, Larnaca, have available 
for export quantities of raw and burnt um- 
bers, raw magnesite, raw gypsum; sage oil, 
juniper oil, and laurel oil. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

17. Italy—Arturo Ansaloni, 14 Via Oretti, 
Bologna, is interested in exporting garden, 
orchard, and other seed; nursery plants; se- 
lect juniper berries and orris root. 

18. Italy—Romeo Canovai & Figli, 9 Corso 
Italia, Florence, have available for export 
white angora rabbit hair; combed or carded 
wool and mized yarn; combed or carded 
textile materials of wool, rayon, mized; fancy 
hand-embroidered bedspreads, tea sets, table 
cloths; outer and under wearing apparel for 
men, boys, women; hand-woven cotton or 
rayon gloves; hand-embroidered silk or rayon 
lingerie, nightgowns. 

19. Italy—Ditta Cappelli and Morara, 5 Via 
Bengasi, Bologna, have available for export 
finished hog bristles 55 to 100 mm. long; 
other animal hairs and bristles as used in the 
manufacture of brushes. 

20. Nicaragua—The Standard Fruit & 
Steamship Company, Chinandega, have avail- 
able for export a cedar-type timber known as 
Espavel. 

21. Rumania—Uniunea Abatoarelor Frigo- 
rifere, 22 bis Str. Pietatii, Bucharest, is inter- 
ested in exporting sheep casings to the United 
States. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 


Export Opportunities 


22. Belgium—Firme Bruyneel & Co., 14, 
avenue Roosevelt, Alost, request purchase 
quotations on plain and printed cotton and 
rayon goods. 

23. Belgium—Bonneterie M. Charles, 2a, 
rue du Manege, St. Trond, request purchase 
quotations on full-fashioned stockings of 
silk, rayon, nylon. 

24. Belgium—Paul Cocheteux - Duhant, 
Quevaucamps, request purchase quotations 
on milanese looms. 
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25. Belgium—Cohertia S. A., 19—21-28-40, 
rue de Joie, Liege, request purchase quota- 
tions on gas and fuel oil heaters; electric 
stoves and ranges. 

26. Belgium—Fours P. Herion, 4, rue du 
Neufmoustier, Huy, request purchase quota- 
tions on ice-cream-making machinery, baker’s 
equipment and machinery. 

27. Belgium—Comptoir des Jouets, 77, rue 
Coenraets, Brussels, request purchase quota- 
tions on toys. 

28. Belgium—J. Ruant Vancayseele, 14, 
Place Berten, Poperinghe, request purchase 
quotations on knitting machines (socks and 
stockings, chain, interlock, “cotton’’, 1-head). 

29. Belgium—E. Seeuws & Fils, 33, chaus- 
sée de Gand, Deynze, request purchase quo- 
tations on automatic polishing machinery 
for polishing steel tubes and parts from 5 to 
200 mm. thick, “‘Centerless system”; thermic 
and acoustic insulation for metal bodies. 

30. Belgium—C. A. Van der Vaeren, 180-— 
182, rue des Carmelites, Uccle, Brussels, re- 
quest purchase quotations on culinary uten- 
sils and machines such as beaters, mizers, 
meat choppers, meat cutters, bread slicers, 
coffee mills, dish washers, stainless steel pots 
and pans, tableware, cutlery, electric house- 
hold appliances,’ refrigerators, bakers’ 
troughs. 

31. Belgium—Jules Waucquez & Co., 65, 
rue des Tanneurs, Brussels, request purchase 
quotations on sewing-machine needles. 

32. Canada—The Clark Trading Co., 108 
Queen Street West, Toronto 1, request pur- 
chase quotations on hard-face dolls of all 
types. 

33. China—Tsing Hwa Glass Co., Ltd., 
1420 Gordon Road, Shanghai, request pur- 
chase quotations on, and representation for, 
10,000 cases lowest-quality 2-mm. window 
glass. 

World Trade. Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

34. China—The United Mercantile Co., 
P. O. Box 201, 89 Foochow Road, Shanghai, 
requests purchase quotations on cotton piece 
goods for embroidery purposes and reexport 
of the finished product to the United States. 

35. England—Edlins Limited, 31 York 
Place, Brighton 1, Sussex, request purchase 
quotations on California wines, spirits, and 
beers. 

36. England—I. Rabin, 59 Carysfort Road, 
Stoke Newington, London, N. 16., request pur- 
chase quotations on cosmetics and hair 
brushes. 

37. England—Hugh Stevenson and Sons 
Limited, Victoria Mills, Pollard Street, Man- 
chester 4, request purchase quotations on 
high-speed automatic machines for rolling 
and pasting tapered cones such as drinking 
cups and milk bottles. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

38. France — Conserves Lenzbourg, 91 
chemin de St. Priest, Lyon, Rhone, request 
purchase quotations on 10 tons of canned 
unsweetened pineapples. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

39. France—Les Docks Lyonnais, 14 rue 
Gorge de Loup et rue de la Grange, Lyon, 
Rhone, request purchase quotations on food- 
stuffs as follows: 100 tons dried plums; 100 
tons dried apricots; 50 tons dried fruits; 
canned fish, 100,000 cans; canned sea food, 
50,000 cans; 10 tons dried raisins. 

40. Italy—Arturo Ansaloni, 14 Via Oretti, 
Bologna, requests purchase quotations on 
coniferous seed, fir, pine, cyprus; garden seed, 
cabbage, beet; forest seed, orange, lemon, 
grapevine roots. 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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Argentina 


Airgram From U. 8. Embassy 
at Buenos Aires 


Outstanding developments in Argen- 
tina during the month ending in mid- 
October were: labor disputes in the 
meat-packing, woolen and shoe indus- 
tries; negotiation of new trade agree- 
ments with India and Brazil; and the 
final transfer of ownership of the River 
Plate Telephone Co. to the Argentine 
Government. 

Industrial activity and trade were less 
active than during the preceding month 
and in some respects below the monthly 
January-July average. Electric power 
consumption declined slightly from 117,- 
000000 to 116,000,000 kilowatt hours. 
Though industrial employment §re- 
mained stationary at the record-high of 
the previous month, total wages de- 
creased and worker-hours were less. 

Free market rates for dollar exchange 
remained relatively stable throughout 
the menth, the selling rate in the free 
market ranging from 404.25 to 407.50 
pesos per $100 U. S. 

Common-stock prices, which have 
risen steadily since January, reached 315 
in August (1940=100). Check clearances 
declined. Stock-exchange transactions 
decreased from $143,000,000 in July to 
$80,000,000 in August—$3,000,000 below 
the January-July average. 

Labor disputes crippled operations in 
several industries. In foreign-owned 
frigorificos (meat-packing plants) some 
50,000 or more employees engaged in 
slow-down operations beginning Sep- 
tember 12, which finally caused a shut- 
down of the plants on October 1. Oper- 
ations in all frigorificos ceased except 
those connected with the Municipality 
of Buenos Aires. Employees in the 
woolen industry using slow-down tactics 
obtained shorter hours and higher wage 
rates retroactive to July 1, 1946. In the 
shoe industry workers demanded elim- 
ination of piece work and an increase 
in hourly pay; there were a series of 
interruptions in work between Septem- 
ber 1 and 23, then a complete strike on 
September 24, involving some 40,000 


workers; the strike continued in effect 
as late as October 10. A taxi operators’ 
strike in Buenos Aires started October 
10, in protest over provisions of the mu- 


*from $148,000,000 to $133,000,000. 


nicipal ordinance to be enforced Jan- 
uary 1. 

Foreign trade in August totaled 1,682,- 
000 tons, a drop of 5 percent from the 
preceding month but 21 percent higher 
than the January-July average. In 
value, the total trade also decreased 
Im- 
ports of 799,000 tons in August were 7 
percent above July, with particular in- 
creases in arrivals of fuels and lubricants. 
Exports of 829,000 tons in August con- 
stituted a drop of 14 percent from the 
July postwar high, yet 10 percent above 
the monthly average of 1946. The United 
States supplied 31 percent of Argentina’s 
total imports, compared with 35 percent 
in July. Twelve percent of Argentina's 
exports were to the United States. 

Negotiations with trade missions from 
several countries continued during the 
month, resulting in agreements with 
India and Brazil and the reported near- 
completion of an agreement with Spain. 
The Argentine-Indian trade agreement, 
signed September 27, provided that India 
would export burlap and jute to Argen- 











The Cover Picture 








| Philippine Tobacco 
| 


Our cover picture illustrates the 
leading article in this issue—a 
presentation of essential facts with 
respect to the present situation of 
the important tobacco industry in 
the Republic of the Philippines. 
This discussion makes it plain that 
the short-term outlook in this 
phase of the Island’s activities does 
not warrant much optimism. Time 
and effort will be necessary to re- 
store Philippine tobacco to its 
former position in the economic 
picture. 





























tina in exchange for Argentina’s expe. 
diting export permits covering unshippeg 
quantities of corn previously contracted 
for, and making available residues of 
wheat and other cereals. 

Argentina and Brazil made a recipro- 
cal 5-year commercial agreement. In 
exchange for monthly shipments from 
Argentina of 100,000 tons of wheat (pro- 
vided there will be an exportable crop of 
at least 2,600,000 tons), plus some un- 
scoured wool and casein, Brazil agreed 
to exchange tires and tubes, crude rub- 
ber, cotton textiles, cotton yarns, cast- 
iron ingots, and large quantities of wood 
and lumber. 

On September 29 the Argentine Con- 
gress approved the contracts for the 
Government’s purchase of the River 
tional Telephone Co., signed earlier by 
officials of Argentina and the Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Co., own- 
ers of the River Plate Telephone Co, 
Payment was made on October 3, at 
which time ownership of the company 
passed to the Argentine Government. 

Auto rationing, previously under joint 
Government and private control, passed 
completely to Government control by 
decree of October 2. 

Imports of dry-cell batteries were 
made subject to import permits as of 
October 10. 

The Argentine Trade Promotion Insti- 
tute was given control over export per- 
mits for additional commodities, includ- 
ing eggs and butter, and local purchases 
for sale to exporters at higher prices of 
these and other commodities. It was 
also granted control over imports and 
distribution of natural rubber. The In- 
stitute is to apply the principle of com- 
pensatory prices—that is, maintain low 
prices internally to be compensated for 
by higher prices obtained for exports. 

Newly announced exchange rates pro- 
vide more favorable treatment for im- 
ports of agricultural machinery (from 
455.00 to 422.89 pesos per 100 dollars), 
and less favorable treatment for imports 
of dry-cell batteries (from 422.89 to 
493.50 pesos per 100 dollars). By recent 
regulation of the Central Bank, sales of 
future exchange in the official market 
must thereafter be covered weekly by for- 
ward exchange contracts to be made be- 
tween dealers and the Bank, such trans- 
actions being subject to a 2 percent in- 
terest charge. The preferential rate of 
exchange (398.01 pesos per 100 U. S&. 
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dollars or its equivalent in other cur- 
rencies) for non-regular exports, which 
was to have expired October 8, has been 
extended for certain products until 


further notice. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Contract for Reciprocal Purchases 
Signed with India.—A contract has been 
signed between the Argentine Govern- 
ment and the Indian Trade Mission, on 
September <7, 1946, at Buenos Aires, 
whereby Argentina will grant export 
permits without delay for purchases al- 
ready made by India, involving 140,000 
tons of corn and 25,000 tons of milling 
byproducts to be shipped on vessels pro- 
vided by the latter country. 

India, on its part, will deliver during 
the remainder of 1946, 30,000 tons of 
jute and facilitate Argentine purchases 
of rubber, tires, and drugs for combatting 
the locust plague. 

Both countries agreed to expedite is- 
suance of export permits necessary for 
purchases made by one country from 
the other in the future. 


Brazil 


Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Certain Imported Book Paper Subject 
to Double Duties if Not Used for Estab- 
lished Purpose.—Certain imported book 
paper which was granted duty-free en- 
try into Brazil when for use in the pub- 
lication of books, by decree-law No. 
9763 of September 6, 1946, is subject to 
the payment of double duties if used for 
any purpose other than the one estab- 
lished, according to article 10 of that 
decree. 

[For announcement of the exemption from 
import duty of certain book paper, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 12, 
1946. } 

Certain Rubber Substitutes and Manu- 
factures Placed Under Import License.— 
Certain rubber substitutes and their 
manufactures were placed under import- 
permit requirements by Brazilian order 
No. 559 of October 1, 1946. The products 
included in the order are as follows: 
Elastometo S-gr-S or buna S; elastometo 
N-gr-N or chempgum, hyewr, buna N, 
and perbunan; elastometo M-gr-M or 
neoprene and _ sovprene;' elastometo 
P-gr-P or thiokol; elastometo I-gr-I or 
butil. 

Ezrport Prohibition on Lumber Re- 
lared—The Brazilian Minister of 
Finance, under the authorization to relax 
the export prohibition on lumber granted 
him by decree-law No. 9898 of September 
16, 1946, has lifted the prohibition in the 
State of Espirito Santo, Brazil, and in 
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American Goods Wanted in 
British Malaya 


A sizable demand for American- 
manufactured goods exists today 
in British Malaya, according-to a 
report from the American Consu- 
late General, Singapore, notwith- 
standing the fact that the average 
Malayan consumer has had longer 
familiarity with products of the 
British Empire. 

Present Malayan regulations, 
which, in general, limit imports to 
necessities—and allow dollar ex- 
change for purchases from non- 
sterling areas only in the case of 
essential goods not  procurable 
from Empire sources—have served 
virtually to preclude entrance of 
many United States commodities. 
British manufacturers, meantime, 
through sustained and aggressive 
efforts and appropriate slogans, 
keep the Malayan public vividly 
aware of the fact that “Britain 
delivers the goods.” 

For these reasons, the report 
suggests that American manufac- 
turers might make more appealing 
efforts, through appropriate ad- 
vertising, to keep Malaya’s poten- 
tial market informed on develop- 
ments in American production, 
looking toward a time when United 
States goods may more freely be 
imported into the country. 























States north thereof, and has placed 
under export-license requirements cer- 
tain percentages of pine and hardwood 
produced in southern Brazil, by order No. 
567 promulgated October 10, 1946. 

The quotas for lumber eyported from 
southern Brazil are as follows: Pine lum- 
ber—plywood up to 8 mm. thick, 80 per- 
cent; sawn, of first and second quality, 
80 percent; of third quality, 20 percent; 
hardwoods—plywood, 20 percent; sawn, 
canela, 20 percent; other, 50 percent. 
The export licenses will be issued by the 
Export-Import Department of the Bank 
of Brazil upon presentation of export 
permits issued by the National] Pine In- 
stitute. Pine lumber of the types speci- 
fied and hardwood logs, which have their 
normal outlet by the Uruguay and 
Parana Rivers and through export points 
on the frontier, will not be subject to 
these quotas so long as, in the judgment 
of the National Pine Institute, consump- 
tion of such lumber in the production 
and transit zones has been taken care of. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 


tember 21, 1946, for an announcement of the 
Brazilian export embargo on various prod- 
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ucts, including lumber; and ForeIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of October 19 for an announce- 
ment of the modification of the export em- 
bargo on hides and lumber.) 

Burlap Bags and Cloth Placed Under 
Import License.—Burlap bags and cloth 
have been made subject to Brazilian im- 
port-permit requirements, according to 
a telegram of October 1, 1946, from the 
American Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. In 
granting import permits, preference will 
be given cloth in order to prevent dis- 
ruption of the domestic bag industry by 
customs privileges established for burlap 
bags and cloth by decree-law No. 9390. 

{Burlap bags and cloth were granted duty- 
free entry into Brazil for 6 months by de- 
cree-law No. 9390, of June 21, 1946. For 


an announcement of decree-law No. 9390, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 13, 


1946. | 
Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Reduced Rate on Assemblies of Metal 
for the Manufacture of Bathtubs.—By 
order-in-council of February 28, 1946, 
provision was made for the entry at re- 
duced rates of duty of “metal stampings 
for use in the manufacture of bathtubs.” 
Subsequently, by budget amendment, 
tariff item 446h was created, providing 
for the entry of “bathtub stampings of 
metal” at the reduced rates—British 
preferential, free; intermediate tariff, 
which applies to imports from the 
United States, 10 percent; general tar- 
iff, 25 percent. 

Bathtub stampings at the present 
time are being imported into Canada for 
the manufacture of bathtubs, which 
consist of a tub stamped from sheet 
steel with a stamped apron flash welded 
to the top of one side of the tub. The 
Department of National Revenue has 
ruled that these bathtub stampings 
which are an assembly of two stampings 
welded together are not admissible at 
the 10 percent rate but are properly du- 
tiable under tariff item 446a at 25 per- 
cent. 

Since bathtubs are badly needed in 
the housing program and upon repre- 
sentation of the Minister of Finance that 
it would be in the best interest of Ca- 
nadian industry if bathtub stampings, 
whether assembled or not, were accorded 
the same treatment as “bathtub stamp- 
ings of metal,” an order-in-council has 
been passed creating a new tariff item 
446i, according the following tariff treat- 
ment effective on and after May 1, 1946: 
“stampings of metal, or assemblies there- 
of, for use in the manufacture of bath- 
tubs’”—free; 10 percent; 25 percent. 

Free Entry of Phenol Extended for An- 
other Year.—By order-in-council dated 
November 1, 1944, “phenol when import- 
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ed by manufacturers of synthetic resin 
glues, for use only in the manufacture 
of such glues in their own factories” was 
granted entry into Canada free of cus- 
toms duties from all countries for a pe- 
riod October 1, 1944, to September 30, 
1945, under tariff item 231le. 

By subsequent order-in-council dated 
October 10, 1945, the free entry was ex- 
tended for another year—October 1, 
1945, to September 30, 1946. 

As phenol is one of the principal ma- 
terials used in the manufacture of phenol 
formaldehyde synthetic resins, which 
resins are converted into synthetic resin 
glues and used as adhesives in the ply- 
wood manufacturing industry, and as 
Canadian production supplies only about 
one-quarter of Canada’s requirements, 
the free entry is continued for another 
year from October 1, 1946, to September 
30, 1947. 

Canada Admits Inedible Oils Obtained 
from Animal Fat for the Manufacture of 
Soaps or Oils Free of Duty.—Item 280 of 
the Canadian tariff provides in part for 
the free entry from all countries of 
“grease, rough, the refuse of animal fat, 
for the manufacture of soaps and oils 
only.” However, if the animal grease is 
in the form of oil when imported it has 
not been admitted free of duty but has 
been held to be unenumerated goods 
under item 711, subject to a duty of 20 
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percent upon 
United States. 

In order that animal fat in the form 
of oil may be accorded the same treat- 
ment as when imported in the form of 
grease for the manufacture of soaps and 
oils, a new tariff item has been created by 
order-in-council, designated as 280a, pro- 
viding for the entry free of duty from 
all countries of “Inedible oils, without 
admixture, obtained from animal fat, for 
use in the manufacture of soaps or oils.” 


China 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Chartered Foreign-Flag Vessels Per- 
mitted to Carry Passengers and Cargo 
Between Chinese Ports.—Although it is 
reaffirmed that cargo and passengers 
should be carried by Chinese-flag ves- 
sels between Chinese ports, Shanghai 
Customs Notification No. 70, issued Au- 
gust 21, 1946, amended Notification No. 
39 to provide that foreign-flag merchant 
vessels under time charter by the Chi- 
nese Government for relief and rehabili- 
tation purposes—but not foreign-flag 
vessels appointed for use by any Chinese 
Government organization—may also, in 
view of the special conditions now ob- 
taining, carry passengers and cargo 
between Chinese ports. This provision, 


importation from the 











able for transient guests. 
date from two to four persons. 


fied time. 
(approximately US $3.50 to $7.00), 


trade is permitted. 





Hotel Accommodations Scarce in Indochina 


Hotel accommodations are not readily available in Saigon, French Indo- | 
china, and there is little likelihood that the situation will improve before | 
1947, according to a report from the American Consulate General, Saigon. 
With one hotel reserved for the Royal Air Force and all others requisitioned | 
by the French civilian and military authorities, only a few rooms are avail- | 
In most cases, rooms in hotels must accommo- 


With the aid of the Consulate General, American businessmen can gen- 
erally obtain sleeping space, but in few cases will reservations be accepted 
in advance and even then they will not be held beyond the originally speci- 
Last July, room rates varied between 25 and 50 piasters per day 
with little reduction being made for two 
or more persons in a room. Adequate meals could then be had, but prices 
were high, ranging from 7 piasters (about US $1) for breakfast to 25 to 49 
piasters (about US $3.50 to $5.80) for lunch and dinner. 
streetcars and taxis were available in Saigon, and only a limited number 
of rickshaws offered sporadic service. 
Because of the unsettled political situation and the directed economy | 
of the country, there appear to be but few opportunities in French Indochina 
American businessmen, however, may 
have the opportunity of resuming prewar connections, or establishing new 
ones, when the political situation is clarified and a larger measure of free 


for establishing business connections. 


In other cities, hotel accommodations can be obtained more easily, rates 
being about the same as in Saigon, or lower. 
however, no better than in Saigon and little active business is anticipated 
until the general situation is more settled. 


At that time, no 


Transportation conditions are, 
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however, is temporary, and will e€Xpire 
on March 31, 1947. 

Special Permit Required for Shipment 
of Cotton Piece Goods to Fukien ang 
Kwangtung from Shanghai.—In accorg. 
ance with Shanghai Customs Notificg. 
tion No. 74, the shipment of cotton piece 
goods from Shanghai to the southeast 
coast Provinces of Fukien and Kwang. 


tung is prohibited except under specig) ' 


permit. It is believed that this measure 
has been adopted in an attempt to 


counteract heavy smuggling activities | 


through Hong Kong. 

Fees for Surrogate Consular In. 
voices.—The public has been notifieg 
that these fees, raised on August 1, 1946. 
have again been increased. According 
to Shanghai Customs Notification No, 
75, the fee and fine for each surrogate 
consular invoice issued by the Customs 
shall be $CN52,250 and the fee for each 
surrogate consular invoice issued on 
presentation of the blue duplicate ip. 
voice shall be $CN16,750. The new re- 
vised rates were effective September 12. 
1946. 

Licensed Imports Must be Imported 
Within 1 Month of End of Quota Pe- 
riod.—Shanghai Customs 
No. 43 is amended by Notification No. 76 
to the effect that goods imported under 
license must now be imported within 1 
month after the end of the quota period, 
rather than within 3 months after the 
end of the said period. The effect of this 
new ruling, announced on September 20, 
1946, will be that goods licensed to be 
imported during the October-December 
1946 quarter must arrive before the end 
of January 1947. 

In the case of delay, however, occa- 
soned by shipping strikes, precedent 
has been established that time allow- 
ances are made, states the American 
Consul General, Shanghai. If it can be 
authenticated that difficulties affecting 
timely shipment have been due to short- 
age of shipping space or delays or di- 
versions of vessels arising from some 
abnormal circumstances, exceptions will 
reportedly be made by the Customs. 
Date of presentation of ship’s manifest 
at Customs is considered as the date of 
arrival of goods, regardless of length of 
time taken to clear specific lots. 

These provisions of the trade-control 
regulations administered by the Cus- 
toms are not related to the Central Bank 
of China regulations which require that 
no letter of credit can be opened for a 
period of more than 90 days. Foreign 
exchange will be made available for the 
purchase of licensed imports only upon 
opening of irrevocable letter of credit 
and/or authority to purchase goods per- 
mitted .thereunder, or against complete 
set of shipping documents evidencing 
the arrival of said shipment. 
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Time Limits for Letters of Credit May 
be Extended Under Special Circum- 
stances.—Central Bank of China Circu- 
lar No. 50 notwithstanding, Circular No. 
53, issued September 18, 1946, provides 
that letters of credit and/or authorities 
to purchase {drafts]—that is commer- 
cial letters of credit covering purchases 
of specified goods—established by the 
panks appointed to deal in foreign ex- 
change, outstanding after September 5, 
1946, and covering cost of imports from 
the United States, may be extended 
without prior approval of the Central 
Bank of China when it is proved that 
shipments have been delayed by the re- 
cent seamen’s strike in the United States. 
Provided that the issuing bank is satis- 
fied with the genuineness of the case, the 
period of extension shall be from the 
date of expiry of the credit to the date 
of the end of the seamen’s strike, plus 
1 month. However, no such extension 
shall be accorded without prior approval 
of the Central Bank to letters of credit 
and authorities to purchase which ex- 
pired prior to September 5, 1946. 

Revenue Surtax on Exports Abol- 
ished —With the abolition of export 
duties effective September 7, 1946, the 
revenue surtax on exports amounting to 
5 percent of the export duty (or 5 per- 
cent of 5 percent ad valorem in the case 
of export duty-free commodities) has 
also been abolished. The flood relief 
surtax on exports was discontinued at 
the same time that this impost was re- 
moved from imports, earlier this year. 

Exchange Not To Be Granted for Im- 
ports of Trucks.—Central Bank of China 
Circular No. 57, issued October 2, 1946, 
announced that exchange shall not be 
granted for the importation of trucks, 
without prior approval of the Central 
Bank of China. 

It may be recalled that Shanghai Cus- 
toms Notification No. 51 “temporarily” 
prohibited the importation of trucks. 
Subsequently, in accordance with Notifi- 
cation No. 55, May 23, 1946, provision 
was made that those trucks ordered be- 
fore April 29, 1946, might be permitted 
importation if the purchase price were 
payable in cash, by draft, or by docu- 
mentary letter of credit, or which definite 
proof was produced to the Customs. 
Customs Notification No. 80, issued on 
October 9, 1946, apparently revises the 
provisions of Notification No. 55 in that 
only those trucks on order before April 
29, 1946, and paid for in full before that 
date, will be permitted entry. 


Costa Rica 


Commodity Controls 


Establishment of Quota and Rationing 
Department in Office of Economic De- 


NEWS BY COUNTRIES 








=] 
Steps Taken in U. S. S. R. To Expand Consumer-Goods : 
Production 


In order to encourage local authorities in the promotion of the manufac- 
ture of consumer goods, the Soviet Government recently passed a decision 
that all domestically manufactured goods remain for local consumption, 
according to the Soviet press. 

The so-called local industry includes small plants and workshops, of 
which there are thousands throughout the country. New small plants are 
being set up everywhere to use locally available raw materials and by-products 
of large industrial enterprises. 

Large factories, too, are establishing various workshops and special de- 
partments turning out consumer goods. For example, Moscow machine- 
tool works are now manufacturing, without detriment to their basic lines 
of production, various hardware items, door locks, cutlery, and similar 
products. 

Aircraft plants have begun turning out metal bedsteads as a sideline, while 
iron and steel works produce cast iron and enameled kitchenware. Recently 
a consumer-goods exhibition was arranged in Moscow, and the Moscow 
Chamber of Commerce has a permanent display of goods manufactured by 
heavy goods enterprises, for the convenience of directors and chief engineers 
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who are looking for auxiliary lines to put into production. 

Ministries concerned are taking measures to expand the output of such 
items as clocks and watches, radio receivers, and bicycles, production of 
which for the civilian market was curtailed during the war. 
be produced will show many improvements over prewar designs. 


The types to 











fense—A Quota and Rationing Depart- 
ment has been established in Costa Rica 
as a dependency of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Defense, according to a decree of 
August 21, 1946, published August 30, 
1946. This department will be governed 
by a board of three members appointed 
by the executive. Two of the board 
members will represent respectively the 
Chamber of Industries and the Chamber 
of Commerce; the third member, who 
will act as president of the board, will 
also be Price Administrator. 

The duties of the board will consist of 
(1) the distribution of export quotas as 
assigned by the United States Govern- 
ment; (2) the recommendation of im- 
ports of essential materials and com- 
modities; and (3) the granting of export 
licenses for commodities produced or 
manufactured in Costa Rica which may 
be considered surplus materials. In or- 
der for export licenses to be valid, they 
must have the approval of the National 
Council for Production. 

[For announcement of the creation of 
the Office of Economic Defense to control 


prices and allocate supplies, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 5, 1945.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Registration Period for Pharmaceuti- 
cal Specialties Extended.—The period 
during which pharmaceutical specialties, 
preparations, and other products speci- 
fied in article 255 of the Sanitary Code 
of Costa Rica may be registered has been 
extended to December 31, 1946, by legis- 








lative decree of June 27, 1946, published 
July 10. This decree merely extends the 
registration period established by the 
decree of August 23, 1945, which was for 
9 months or until June 4, 1946. 

[For previous announcements, see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 29, 1944, 
and November 3, 1945. Owners of the circu- 
lar “Regulations Governing the Importation, 
Registration, Licensing, and Sale of Phar- 
maceutical Specialties, Toilet Preparations, 
Cosmetics, Hygienic Products, and Medicinal 
Goods” for Costa Rica should note the fact 
that the period for registration of products 
has been extended until December 31, 1946.] 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Taxes on Cigarettes—In 
addition to all taxes now in force in the 
Dominican Republic, a tax of 5 cents on 
each package of 20 imported cigarettes 
was established by law No. 1259, published 
in La NaciOn on September 26, 1946, 
and effective immediately. The tax will 
be collected in the customhouse’ from 
the importer or consignee, who, in turn, 
will add the amount of the tax to the 
price at which the imported cigarettes 
are sold to the consumer. The money 
collected from this new tax will be used 
for the reconstruction fund established 
for the purpose of repairing and rebuild- 
ing structures damaged by the August 
earthquakes. 
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By the terms of decree No. 3830 of 
September 25, 1946, published in the Sep- 
tember 26 issue of La NaciOdn, taxes 
amounting to 1 cent per package of 20, 
and six-tenths of a cent per package of 
12 are imposed on all domestically manu- 
factured cigarettes. The total amount 
derived from these taxes will also be 
applied to the reconstruction fund. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REVISED REGULATIONS ON IMPORTS FROM 
THE UNITED STATES 


Three notices to importers published 
in the French Journal Officiel of Sep- 
tember 22, 1946, and a notice to importers 
published in the French Journal Officiel 
of September 25, 1946, announce revised 
regulations for imports into France from 
the United States, according to a report 
of September 27, 1946, from the American 
Embassy at Paris. 

Previous regulations contrary to the 
provisions of these notices are abrogated, 
especially such provisions contained in 
the notice to importers of September 8, 
1945, which provided for a restricted re- 
sumption of private trade between the 
United States and France in a limited 
number of commodities. 

The first of the afore-mentioned 
notices provides that all future imports 
into France from the United States, 
except purchases made for governmental 
account and purchases of food products 
under international control, will be 
made either by individual importers or 
by groupements d’importation without 
the intervention of the French Supply 
Council in Washingeon within the limit 
of the products and the global quantities 
fixed by the General Import Plan. The 
type of imported product will determine 
which of these two methods of impor- 
tation shall be used. This determina- 
tion will be made by the French Ministry 
of National Economy. In this connec- 
tion reference is made to the section of 
the joint Franco-American Declaration 
on Commercial Policy of May 28, 1946, 
relating to the future of the French 
Supply Council (see ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 15, 1946). The decla- 
ration contains the following paragraph: 

The French Supply Council in the United 
States will continue to operate on a reduced 
scale, engaging principally in the liquida- 
tion of outstanding contracts and govern- 
ment procurement as indicated above. It 
will limit its purchases to the satisfaction 
of essential civilian requirements; it will 
make the maximum practicable use of nor- 
mal trade channels; it will pursue methods 


consistent with commercial practices and it 
will cease operations as soon as possible. 
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Imports from the United States under 
either of these two methods remain sub- 
ject to the procurement of a French im- 
port license in the customary way. 

The second notice concerns the spe- 
cial requirements which must be ful- 
filled in relation to imports from the 
United States financed by the Export- 
Import Bank credit extended under a 
loan agreement signed Décember 4, 
1945, between the Republic of France 
and the Export-Import Bank. The 
purpose of these requirements is to en- 
able the French Government to furnish 
the Export-Import Bank with detailed 
statements of the payments made by 
French importers to their sellers and to 
their American forwarders. This notice 
also contains instructions concerning 
the insurance of such shipments. 

The third notice sets forth the special 
regulations governing private importa- 
tions of sulfur and nitrates from the 
United States. 

The fourth notice to Importers, pub- 
lished in the French Journal Officiel of 
September 25, is supplementary to the 
notice published September 22, 1946, 
concerning regulations for imports of 
goods from the United States financed 
by the Export-Import Bank. 


I. PRIVATE IMPORTATIONS FROM THE 
UNITED STATES 


General Provisions 


1. With the exception of purchases made 
for governmental account and purchases of 
certain food products under international 
control, importations from the United States 
are henceforth to be carried out without the 
intervention of the French Supply Council 
in the United States, within the limit of the 
preducts and the global quantities fixed by 
the general import plan. The object of the 
present notice is to recall to interested im- 
porters the principal regulations of general 
application to which they are henceforth 
subject. 

2. According to the type of product, im- 
ports are to be made either by groupements 
d’importation (or similar organizations) or 
by individual importers. The list of products 
contained in the general import plan for the 
United States is to be published by the 
Ministry of National Economy together with 
indication of the manner of purchase. 

All supplementary information can be fur- 
nished by the Centre National du Commerce 
Extérieur, 10, Avenue d’Iena, Paris (16e), or 
by the interested technical directions of the 
ministries concerned. 

3. The general provisions contained in the 
present notice are applicable to the groupe- 
ments d’importation (or similar organiza- 
tions) and to individual importers. Special 
regulations may be applied to the groupe- 
ments (or similar organizations) by means 
of special instructions. 

4. Every importation referred to in para- 
graph II requires the production of an import 
license, Model AC, requested and issued in 
the conditions set forth by the notices to 
importers of February 18 and July 2, 1945. 
Applications must be submitted to the Serv- 
ice Central des Licenses, 44, rue Francois Ier, 
Paris. The licenses have a maximum period 
of validity of 6 months. If the importer fore- 
sees that the execution of an order cannot 
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be completed within this period, he may re. 
quest, within the conditions set forth by th. 
regulations mentioned above, a prior agree. 
ment license (accord préalable) for the pur. 
pose of obtaining foreign exchange necessary 
to make payment. 

5. Except for special provisions which wij 
be prescribed for certain products, formalities 
and financial settlements pertaining to opera. 
tions accessory to importations (reception of 
goods, land and sea transport, land and sea 


insurance, and so forth) are henceforth the 4 


responsibility of license holders. Information 
under the heading on the license relating to 
“the nature and amount of foreign exchange 
requested for the payment of merchandise” 
must correspond to the f. 0. b. or f. a. s. price, 


OT of me 


= 





The heading on the license concerning “the | 


nature and the amount of foreign exchange 
requested for the payment of various ex. 
penses to be settled in foreign exchange” 
(different from the preceding) must be very 
exactly filled out. 

6. Requests for modifications in licenses 
must be addressed to the Service Central 
des Licences, accompanied by the original 


— 


license and by all supporting documents, | 


When these requests result from price in- 
creases imposed by the seller, these docu- 
ments must include correspondence or tele- 
grams from the seller. 

Changes in the value specified in the license 
cannot be considered as an automatic justi- 
fication for a correction of the license. The 
importer may not give a firm commitment 
to the seller before having obtained a cor- 
rection of the license. 

7. Foreign exchange granted for the pay- 


Se 


ment of imported merchandise or for the | 
payment of expenses incident to that impor- ' 


tation, may not in any case be used for 
other purposes, and license holders will be 
subject to penalties provided for by appro- 
priate legislation if they violate this regu- 
lation. 

In addition, the allocation, by the delivery 
of an import license, of a certain amount of 
foreign exchange for the acquisition of mer- 
chandise described in the license does not 
imply that this sum must be wholly spent 
for this purpose if the purchase can be made 
normally at a lower price. Each purchase 
above the normal prices in the foreign market 
in question, besides the possibility of con- 
stituting an infringement of the internal 
legislation of the foreign country, constitutes, 
from the French point of view, a waste of 
foreign exchange and, consequently, an abuse 
of the license which exposes its holder to 
penalties provided by law and to refusal of 
issuance of any new license. The same ap- 
plies to all payments for services (commis- 
sions or other similar charges) not justified 
or made at an abnormal rate. 

Subsequent investigations will be made 
for the purpose of discovering abuses which 
may have taken place in this matter. 

It is pointed out, on the other hand, that 
importers have the possibility of buying mer- 
chandise in quantity or in number greater 
than that indicated on the license in case 
the total price does not exceed that stipulated 
on the license. 

8. Licenses issued by the Service Central 
des Licences, stamped “Eximbank” impose 
on their holders, particularly with respect to 
banking and insurance, special requirements 
set forth in the notice to importers on this 
eubject. 

9. Special importations for the purpose of 
reexportation (Imex) are subject to the pro- 
visions of notices to importers of November 
25, 1945, and May 30, 1946; importations with- 
out payment, to provisions of the notice of 
June 19, 1946; operations under the customs 
regime with duties suspended, to the provi- 
sions of the notice of April 27, 1946. 
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10. It should be recalled that the licenses 
described above are solely those which are 
required by French regulation for the impor- 
tation of merchandise into France and for 
the eventual delivery of foreign exchange. 
It is the importer’s responsibility to assure 
himself, in cooperation with his suppliers, 
of the procurement of documents required 
by American regulations for exportation from 
the United States. 

11. Previous provisions which may be con- 
trary to the provisions of the present notice 
are abrogated, and especially the notice to 
importers of September 8, 1945. 
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II. NoTIcE TO IMPORTERS OF MERCHANDISE 
FroM THE UNITED STATES WHO HOo.p 
LICENSES STAMPED “‘EXIMBANK” 


Agreements between the French Govern- 
ment and the Export-Import Bank have re- 
sulted in the establishment of a credit for 
France for the purchase of certain types of 
goods in the United States and for the pay- 
ment of transportation and freight on these 
goods. 

In order to draw upon this credit the 
French Government must furnish periodi- 
cally a detailed statement of the payments 
made by French importers to their sellers 
and to their American forwarders, together 
with appropriate supporting documents. 

Import licenses delivered for merchandise * 
susceptible of being financed by this credit 
will carry the stamp “Eximbank.” 

The object of the present notice is to indi- 
cate to importers holding licenses stamped 
“Eximbank” the information which they will 
have to furnish. 

1, Formalities To Be Fulfilled by Holders of 
Licenses Stamped ‘“Eximbank.”—When the 
“Service Central des Licences” places the 
stamp “Eximbank” on a request for an im- 
port license (Model AC), the following for- 
malities must be observed: 


a. The importer must obtain the “infor- 
mation forms for the Export-Import 
Bank’”—Form A (cost of merchandise), 
and Form B (incidental expenses). (Ex- 
amples of these forms were published in 
the French Journal Officiel of September 
22, 1946.) 

b. He must supply on these forms the 
information which is required in the spaces 
provided. 


c. The importer will present these forms 
together with the license to the French bank 
of his choice. The transmission of these 
forms is obligatory in order that the French 
banks may transmit to their correspondents 
in the United States payment orders in 
favor of the suppliers. 

d. The French banks will send these 
forms to their correspondents and will stipu- 
late, whem specifying the conditions under 
which credits may be opened or payments 
made, that these forms must be completed 
by the exporter or the forwarder and then 
certified by the bank before payment can be 
made. 

e. AS soon as payment is made, the 
upper part of the forms should be sent by 
the American banks to the Bureau of Private 
Contracts, French Supply Council, 1711 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, Washington 6, D. C., for 
presentation to the Export-Import Bank. 
The stub of the forms will be returned to 
the French banks. 

2. Special Case of Partial Payment.—In 
cases where an importation gives rise to 





* This merchandise includes in principle all 
types of equipment (mechanical material, in- 
dustrial equipment, and spare parts of 
equipment material) and certain raw mate- 
rials (sulfur, nitrate fertilizer) . 
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partial payments (payments on account, 
partial deliveries) the Forms A and B must 
be filled out in as many copies as there will 
be payments. 

3. Case of Groupements d’Importation.— 
Groupements d’importation and similar or- 
ganizations will furnish justifications for 
payment according to a different procedure 
of which they will be notified by special 
instructions. 

4. Insurance.—The transportation of prod- 
ucts imported by holders of licenses stamped 
“Eximbank” must be the object of insurance 
contracts in dollars covering the risks of 
ecean transport and transit. French im- 
porters may insure in dollars either with 
American companies or with French com- 
panies. A list of insurance companies having 
received the approval of the Export-Import 
Bank will be published in a subsequent 
notice.* 


III. SPECIAL PROVISIONS FOR PRIVATE IMPORTA- 
TIONS OF SULFUR AND NITRATES FROM THE 
UNITED STATES 


1. Special formalities are prescribed for 
importations of sulfur and nitrates. 

2. The amount of foreign exchange which 
the importer may request and obtain is the 
amount of the f. o. b. or the f. a. s. price 
of the merchandise. 

3. The purchase contract must be drawn 
up f. o. b. or f. a. s. The Transit Division 
of the French Supply Council will be respon- 
sible for the transit of merchandise in the 
United States, for their sea transport and 
their insurance. 

4. The importer must see to it that a notice 
is given to the Transit Division of the French 
Supply Council, 44 Beaver St., New York 
(N. Y.), 2 months before the date of delivery 
of the merchandise. This notice must be 
sent in duplicate and contain the following 
information: Kind of merchandise; tonnage 
of merchandise; mode of packing; place of 
availability; destination. 

5. The seller of the merchandise must re- 
quest, 3 weeks in advance, shipping instruc- 
tions from the Transit Division of the French 
Supply Council, 44 Beaver St., New York 
(N. Y.). To this end, the following clause 
must be inserted in the purchase contract: 


“Do not ship without instructions; ship- 
ping instruction will be issued to the 
seller by the French Transit Division, 44 
Beaver St., New York 4, N. Y. In order 
to obtain these shipping instructions, the 
seller shall give notice of availability of 
the merchandise covered by the present 
contract 3 weeks in advance to the French 
Transit Division at the above address. 
The notice of availability must be accom- 
panied by one copy of pro forma invoice 
and a packing list noting individual 
packing mark, individual weight, and 
dimension. On all notices of availability 
do not forget to mention the number of 
the French import license covering the 
present contract, that is to say—” 


6. Within 15 days of the drawing up of 
the purchase contract the importer must 
send four copies to the French Supply 
Council, Bureau of Private Contracts, Wash- 


2For the time being, pending a definitive 
agreement with the Export-Import Bank re- 
garding the list of approved companies, dollar 
insurance may be taken out with any of the 
following American companies: Johnson and 
Higgins; Chubb and Sons Insurance Co. of 
North America; Marsh and McKennan, Inc.; 


. Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co.; Westchester 


Fire Insurance Co.; Firemen’s Fund Insur- 
ance Co.; Marine Office of America; Home 
Insurance Co. 
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ington, D. C. No shipment miay be effected 
if the contracts and the required notices 
have not arrived in due time at the French 
Supply Council. 

7. It will be the responsibility of the 
Transit Division of the French Supply Council 
to contract for insurance policies to cover 
the merchandise, on the one hand, during 
internal transit in the United States and, 
on the other, during sea transport. Insurance 
applying to internal transit in the United 
States is always specified in dollars. Insur- 
ance covering sea transport will be specified 
in dollars until further notice. 

8. The Transit Division of the French Sup- 
ply Council will draw up bills of lading to 
the order of “Impex” for the account of the 
importer. The costs of transit and of sea 
transport will be billed by the French Supply 
Council to Impex and by Impex to the 
importer. 


IV. NoTIcE TO IMPORTERS (GROUPEMENTS AND 
PRIVATE IMPORTER) WHOSE PURCHASES ARE 
SUBJECT TO FINANCING UNDER THE SECOND 
“EXIMBANK” CREDIT 


Goods financed by the second Eximbank 
credit must be the object of insurance con- 
tracts in dollars. This has been specified in 
the general and particular instructions given 
to groupements and to private importers. 

The value to be insured in dollars must 
be the f. o. b. value of the goods, point of 
delivery in the United States, that is to say 
that expenses of transit, freight, and inci- 
dental charges need not be insured. 

For private importers, the value to be in- 
sured is the value shown on Form A (pro- 
vided for in the foreign notice II). 


[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of April 7, 
August 18, and November 10, 1945, and May 
11, June 22, and September 21, 1946, respec- 
tively, for announcement of provisions of 
the Notices to Importers published in the 
French Journal Officiel of February 18, July 2, 
September 8, and November 25, 1945, and 
April 27 and June 19, 1946.] 


Greece 


Airgram From U. 8. Embassy 
at Athens 


Despite the adverse influence of the 
international situation, general economic 
conditions in Greece continued to im- 
prove during August. The drachma was 
steady, note circulation again increased, 
and security prices were lower. With 
liquidation scheduled to be completed by 
the end of the year, UNRRA began to 
release its personnel and restrict its 
activities. 

Good yields are indicated for most 
crops, although some have suffered from 
the drought. The 1946 wheat crop is 
comparatively favorable, being  esti- 
mated at more than 700,000 metric tons. 
Up to September 1 to concentration of 
wheat by the Greek Government reached 
about 70,000 metric tons, with final con- 
centration forecast at 125,000 tons. 
Operations under this program were re- 
tarded somewhat by inadequate storage 
and transport facilities. 

Despite the larger sown area, the orig- 
inal estimate of 42,000 metric tons of cot- 
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ton may be reduced as a result of 
drought. The drought is also believed 
to have affected the size of the tobacco 
yield. Negotiations with British manu- 
facturers were reported in progress for 
the sale of about 5,000 tons of tobacco. 
Olive-oil production is estimated at 96,- 
000 metric tons and edible olives at 35,000 
tons—which, if realized, should leave a 
substantial export surplus. Favorable 
yields are forecast for currants, raisins, 
grapes, melons, and other fruits, al- 
though some loss may be sustained in 
certain districts from pests. Approxi- 
mately 700 metric tons of grapes were re- 
ported exported recently (mostly from 
Crete) to the United Kingdom. Inade- 
quate transportation, and the lack of 
machinery, fertilizers, and tools still con- 
stitute major handicaps to agricultural 
rehabilitation in Greece. 

During July and August, output in all 
major branches of industry recorded a 
further increase. Cotton-textile mills 
approached prewar output, and rayon- 
yarn production was well above the 1939 
level. Gains were reported from all food- 
stuff industries; had it not been for a 
shortage of packing materials (especially 
tin plate) ,the canned-foods output might 
have exceeded prewar figures as a re- 
sult of the satisfactory current fruit and 
vegetable crops. Increases were also re- 
ported from the building-materials and 
metal-working industries. Labor rela- 
tions were generally satisfactory. 

The drachma was steady during the 
greater part of August at about 135,000 
drachmas to the sovereign. It rose tem- 
porarily toward the end of the month to 
141,000 drachmas to the sovereign, but 
subsequently declined to approximately 
the official rate (135,000) , when the Bank 
of Greece placed 15,000 gold pounds on 
sale in the open market. The tempo- 
rary rise was attributed partly to the 
influence of international developments. 
The dollar remained practically un- 
changed, the unofficial quotation being 
6,000 as contrasted with the official rate 
of 5,000 drachmas to the dollar. 

Note circulation reached a new peak 
of 486,000,000,000 drachmas on August 
15, a rise of 42,000,000,000 since the first 
of the month. According to the Minis- 
ter of Economic Coordination, addi- 
tional notes had to be issued to cover 
advances of 40,000,000,000 drachmas for 
Government wheat buying from Greek 
growers, and of 20,000,000,00 to finance 
purchases of currants by the Autonomous 
Currant Organization. During the same 
period the advances of the Bank of 
Greece to the Government increased by 
26,000,000,000 and other credits by 37,- 
000,000,000, while the Bank’s liabilities in 
gold and foreign exchange declined by 
217,000,000,000 drachmas. 
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With a view to standardizing the dis- 
count rates in Greece, the Bank of 
Greece on August 21 changed the official 
rate from 7 to 10 percent, the latter 
rate including commissions and other 
banking charges which were omitted in 
the former rate. Average stock quota- 
tions during August registered a drop of 
from 5 to 8 percent. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Silver and Gold Bullion and Coin: Im- 
port Duty Reduced.—The import duty 
on silver and gold bullion and coin has 
been reduced by 50 percent effective 
August 12, 1946, according to an an- 
nouncement of August 13, by the Collec- 
tor of Customs, Bombay, India. 

The new import-duty rates were fixed 
as follows (previous rates in parenthe- 
ses): Silver bullion and coin, 4 (8) an- 
nas per ounce; gold bullion and coin, 12 
rupees and 8 annas (25 rupees) per tola 
of 180 grains fine. (An anna is one-six- 
teenth of a rupee. The rupee is equal to 
$0.301567.) 

The action reducing import-duty 
rates on silver and gold evoked conflict- 
ing comment in Indian trade circles. 
Although the action was reported to be 
motivated by a desire to encourage im- 
ports of these metals into India and thus 
facilitate the adjustment of Indian 
prices of bullion to the price level of 
world markets, it was generally believed 
that, in view of the current licensing 
and exchange restrictions, no significant 
imports of bullion were likely in the im- 
mediate future. 

{See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
30, 1946, for the announcement of the estab- 
lishment of previous import duty rates.] 

Export Controls Relaxed on Additional 
List of Products.—A large number of 
products have been removed from the 
list of goods which previously had been 
subject to export control in India, by 
announcement of the Commerce Depart- 
ment of the Government of India issued 
in a press notice on July 29, 1946, ac- 
cording to a telegram of August 2, re- 
ceived from the Office of the American 
Commissioner, New Delhi, India. 

The products affected by the announce- 
ment include: Arms, ammunition and 
military stores, certain chemicals and 
chemical preparations, glass substitute, 
cameras and certain electrical materials 
of indigenous manufacture, razors, roof- 
ing felts and associated joining mate- 
rials, woolen manufactures excluding 
woolen tweed and yarn, surgical and vet- 
erinary instruments, apparatus and ap- 
pliances, molybdenum and its ore, cer- 
tain types of small tools of indigenous 
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manufacture, certain types of rubber 
manufacture, abrasives, agar-agar arti. 
cles made wholly or mainly of plastic 
materials, bakelite manufactures of pig 
bristles, fireclay tiles and bricks, cigg. 
rettes, coffee, cutlery, diamonds, Precious 
and semiprecious stones, pearls, certain 
varieties of drugs and medicines, por. 
celain ware, glass and glassware except 
glass bottles of crown cork pattern, horns 
and hooves, gramophones, lamps and 
parts thereof excluding hurricane lamps, 
essential oils, leather manufactures 
(other than footwear), requisites for 
games and sports, certain toilet prepa. 
rations, and cinnamon. 

The action releasing the foregoing 
products from export control reflects 
further liberalization of the export li- 
censing policy of India, and is attributed 
to the evident desire on the part of Indian 
authorities to cultivate and enlarge the 
country’s export market. Reportedly, in 
pursuance of this policy, the export con- 
trol of other products, notably manufac- 
tured goods, is to be similarly relaxed 
when domestic supply conditions are 
ameliorated. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 


ber 17, 1945, for a previous announcement on 
this subject. ] 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Merchandise Requiring an Import 
Permit May Not Be Reshipped Until Per- 
mit Is Obtained.—Merchandise which 
requires an import permit may not be re- 
shipped from border points to interior 
points in Mexico until the permit has 
been obtained, according to a regulation 
of the Ministry of Finance, published 
August 30, 1946. 

The purpose of the measure is to pre- 
vent expense and trouble to importers 
when, as often happens, merchandise is 
shipped to interior points in Mexico 
without the necessary import permit, and 
later the Ministry of Finance refuses to 
grant the permit, and the merchandise 
must be returned to the country of ori- 
gin. The effect of the measure is to 
retain shipments at the point of arrival 
in Mexico until the application for im- 
port permit is either approved or denied. 

|For announcements regarding import- 
permit requirements in Mexico see FOREIGN 


COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 28, 1945, and 
January 12, 1946.} 


New Zealand 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Changes in Import-Control Regula- 
tions—The following items, formerly 
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imported only under permission of the 
Ministry of Customs, have been given 
1947 allocations of 100 percent of the 
value of 1946 licenses for the same ar- 
ticles: “Cerelose,” dextrose, and ‘dex- 
trosol” or powdered glucose; acetone, 
amyl and butyl alcohols; calcium car- 
pide; formic aldehyde and solutions; 
sulfur (except colloidal) ; wood naphtha; 
nicotine and salts; bromine; carbon bi- 
sulphide, chlorides of carbon, and chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons; catechu; cochineal; 
fusel oil; gallnuts; hydrogen peroxide, 
100-volume strength or more; iodine; 
licorice in blocks or containers, 7 pounds 
net or more; phosphorus; pyridine; 
quinine and salts; and saffron. 

The following items have been given 
import allocations based on the value 
of imports of the same items in 1938: 
Electric razors 50 percent; cordials, 
bitters and liqueurs 50 percent; .22 cali- 
bre rifles and ball cartridges 100 percent. 

Dried prunes may be imported from 
the United States during 1947 to the 
extent of 125 percent of the amount of 
1946 licenses. 

Consideration will be given to appli- 
cations for permission to import photo- 
graphic cameras from foreign countries 
under licenses issued for imports of such 
goods from the United Kingdom. 

Children’s footwear, formerly denied 
entry, may now be imported in sizes 10-1 
and 2-5, provided they are of the utility 
all-weather type and are available for 
early delivery. License applications 
should indicate the types of shoes it is 
desired to import. 

Licenses may be granted for the im- 
portation of linseed oil in vessels of more 
than 1 gallon, provided evidence of avail- 
ability is shown. 

Applications for licenses to import 
indoor- or switchboard-type fuses must 
indicate the voltage, and whether they 
are the high-rupture-capacity (HGR) 
type. 

Primage Duty Exemptions.—An order 
effective on August 16, 1946, exempts 
from primage duty all printed books, 
paper, music, and advertising matter (ex- 
cept certain items specifically mentioned 
in the tariff) , and asbestos fiber imported 
into New Zealand. These items were for- 
merly subject to a primage duty of 3 
percent. 
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Nicaragua 


Airgram From U. 8. Embassy 
at Managua 


The long drought, which prevailed dur- 
ing June, July, and August, was broken 
as general rains commenced early in 
September and continued during the en- 
tire month. The rains came just in time 
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to permit the late planting of the second 
corn and bean crop. If the rains con- 
tinue for another 2 months, it is thought 
that there will be an adequate, though 
not abundant supply of these basic food 
commodities. Prospects for the rice crop 
are also much improved. Rice fields 
which appeared totally lost in August, 
have now recuperated to an appreciable 
degree, and, if rains continue throughout 
October and November, rice yields should 
be medium to fair. Some 20,000 hun- 
dredweight of rice, which were destined 
for export in July but were held up by 
the Government in view of the probable 
crop failure, are now being reprocessed 
and will be exported to prevent further 
deterioration in storage. 

Because of the long dry spell, a large 
area, which might otherwise have been 
planted to corn and other crops during 
May and June, was planted to sesame, 
which is better able to withstand drought 
conditions. The National Bank of Nica- 
ragua, which finances approximately 95 
percent of sesame plantings, reports 
loans for the planting of nearly double 
the area for which loans were approved 
during the preceding year. If weather 
conditions continue favorable, Nicaragua 
should have a larger sesame-seed pro- 
duction than in any previous year. 

Coffee harvesting has begun in the de- 
partments of Carazo, Managua, and 
Granada, and, although it is still too 
early to estimate accurately the yield for 
this area, it is generally believed that the 
current crop will approximately equal 
that of last year. Harvesting of coffee 
in the northern departments of Mata- 
galpa and Jinotega, where about 20 per- 
cent of Nicaragua’s coffee is produced, 
had not yet commenced at the time this 
report was written, although present 
rains are expected to stimulate an early 
ripening of the coffee. 

Prices of domestic food commodities 
showed some variation as compared with 
the month of August. The general index 
of 20 basic foodstuffs dropped 2 percent, 
though certain items such as the choicer 
cuts of beef rose approximately 15 per- 
cent in price. 

Gold production continued to decline. 
Exports for the month of September 
amounted to 10,838 troy ounces, valued 
at $379,322. Exports of silver for the 
same period were valued at $12,104. 

Information obtained from the local 
tobacco company indicates that they are 
operating at full capacity. Increased 
consumption of cigarettes has necessi- 
tated a reorganization of the factory to 
further expand production facilities. 

Shortages of merchandise continue to 
exist in most categories, particularly 
hardware and machinery. Building ma- 
terials are also in short supply, and lack 
of cement has resulted in the halting of 
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work on numerous unfinished residences 
and public buildings. 

The formation of the Nicaraguan 
Lumber Export Co. was announced in the 
official gazette on September 6. The 
company will dedicate itself primarily to 
the cutting of logs and lumber, both for 
sale in Nicaragua and for export. 
Original capital to be subscribed amounts 
to US$70,000. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Screening Exempted From Import Du- 
ties —An administrative circular of Sep- 
tember 13, 1946, issued by the Office of 
the Collector of Customs of Nicaragua, 
has conceded exemption from import 
duties on screening made of copper or 
its alloys, aluminum, or plastic mate- 
rials, and not containing more than 50 
threads to each 9 square centimeters of 
surface. This exemption formerly ap- 
plied only to iron screening. 

[For announcement of duty-free importa- 


tion of iron screening, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of August 28, 1943.] 


Panama 


Airgram From U. S. Embassy 
at Panama 


General business continued good dur- 
ing October, and constant interest con- 
tinues to be shown by Panamanian 
merchants in securing representations 
for United States products in all fields. 

For the purpose of acquiring farming 
lands to be distributed to agriculturists 
of limited income in the interior of the 
Republic, the National Assembly of 
Panama enacted a law authorizing the 
Government to negotiate an internal 
loan of a maximum of $1,500,000 at a 
rate of interest not to exceed 4 percent 
per annum. 

Although there is still a great scarcity 
of construction materials and supplies, 
the Safety Bureau of the City of Panama 
reported that construction permits au- 
thorized during the month of September 
1946 totaled $507,760. 

Plans have been announced by one of 
Panama’s leading physicians, for the 
formation of a company to erect and 
operate a complete, modern private 
hospital and clinic in Panama City. The 
Clinica San Fernando will be located in a 
nearby healthful suburb of Panama City, 
about 7 minutes from the center of the 
city. Incorporation papers have been 
taken out for the formation of a $500,000 
stock company with 50,000 shares offered 
at $10 each. The hospital will offer com- 
plete X-ray and surgical facilities, and, 
in addition to the services necessary for 
the operation of a general hospital, will 
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provide facilities for rest and recupera- 
tion. 

The Comptroller General has an- 
nounced that three United States com- 
panies were awarded the contracts for 
supplying 1,200,000 bags of cement neces- 
sary for paving the runways of the air- 
port. Contracts were awarded follow- 
ing public advertising for bids. 

A bill providing that the Executive 
Branch of the Panamanian Government 
be empowered to purchase all commer- 
cial electric plants in the Republic, or 
any part of them, at any time within 5 
years from date has been approved by 
the National Assembly and the Presi- 
dent of the Republic. According to this 
law, the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment may issue bonds to the sum of 
$10,000,000 to finance the purchase of 
electric utilities companies. This law is 
merely an enabling act, and no decision 
to put it into effect has been reached. 

The internal-revenue tax on domestic 
beer has been increased from 4 to 6 cents 
per liter effective January 1, 1947. This 
increase, which affects the only brewery 
in the Republic, will produce an esti- 
mated added income to the National 
Treasury of approximately $350,000 per 
annum. 

The budget of receipts and expendi- 
tures for the Republic of Panama for the 
period July 1 to December 31, 1946, has 
been approved by the Panama National 
Assembly for the total of $20,178,303 
recommended by the Budget Commis- 
sion. The authorized expenses include 
all outstanding contracts for public 
works and other projects. 

In connection with the construction 
of the Pan-American highway section, 
Rio Hato—David, the National Assembly 
enacted a law authorizing the Govern- 
ment of Panama to contract a foreign 
loan of $25,000,000 at a maximum in- 
terest of 4 percent. Included in the bill. 
also, was authorization for the issue of 
$5,000,000 in bonds, the proceeds to be 
used for the completion of the National 
Airport. The previous issue of $3,000,000 
to cover the initial expenses of clearing, 
grading, excavation, drainage, and the 
like, was subscribed fully within a few 
days after the offer. 

The National Assembly has approved a 
law regulating the structure of the Banco 
Agro-Pecuario e Industrial and fixing 
its capital at approximately $1,400,000, 
besides granting authorization to the 
Bank to contract an internal loan of 
$3,000,000. The law provides that after 
January 1, 1947, the Bank will receive 
from the National Treasury an annual 
subsidy of $300,000, which shall be paid 
before March 31 of each year for the 
purpose of servicing the loan of $3,- 
000,000. The Bank is authorized to carry 
on the previously authorized operations 
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and also to make loans to commercial 
establishments with capital not exceed- 
ing $10,000. 

Plans for a 4-day industrial and com- 
mercial exhibition to open at Panama 
City on November 1, 1946, are progress- 
ing. Officials of the Lions Club of 
Panama, which is sponsoring the exhibi- 
tion, have announced that more than 80 
concerns already have reserved space for 
displaying their products. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Convention on the Regulation of 
Inter-American Automotive Traffic Rati- 
fied.—The inter-American convention on 
the regulation of international automo- 
tive traffic which was signed by the Re- 
public of Panama on July 13, 1944, was 
ratified by law 23, dated August 28, 1946, 
and published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
September 24, 1946. 

[For announcement of the signing of the 
foregoing convention by various Latin-Amer- 


ican countries, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of February 5, 1944.| 


Paraguay 


Airgram From U. 8. Embassy 
at Asuncion 


The Paraguayan Government an- 
nounced that 400,000 guaranies (about 
133,000 dollars) would be appropriated 
to retire bonds and matured coupons of 
the Paraguayan internal Gold-Bond is- 
sue of 1935. The bonds have long been 
in default. 

An early resumption of cotton-textile 
imports from Brazil is expected following 
the announcement that Brazil and Para- 
guay have reached an agreement under 
which Paraguay will be able to import 
from Brazil up to 10,000,000 meters of 
cotton textiles annually during a period 
of 6 years under conditions which will 
enable Paraguay to buy textiles from 
other sources if more favorable prices 
are offered. Shipments were reduced by 
Brazilian restrictions last March, and 
later were suspended altogether. 

The new air-transport agreement 
signed by the United States and Brazil 
made no provision for continued opera- 
tion of the Asuncion-Rio de Janeiro link 
of the Pan American Airways Interna- 
tional service, with the result that Asun- 
cion is no longer connected with the 
United States by a direct service. The 
weekly service was interrupted on Oc- 
tober 6. Pan American Airways has 


commenced a weekly shuttle service be- 
tween Asuncion and Buenos Aires as a 
substitute for the through service. 

The outlook for agricultural produc- 
tion in the new crop year in some re- 
Low yields are 


spects is unfavorable. 
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expected from some crops because of 
climatic conditions, pests, and plant dis. 
eases. The wheat crop has suffereg 
severely, and the campaign for expang- 
ing wheat acreage May experience a set. 
back as a result. Damage to wheat wij) 
reduce yields by 70 percent in some areas. 
Early plantings of corn, affected by 
drought in August, were later attacked 
by grasshoppers in many areas. 

Rains during the past month in aj 
regions aided in the preparation of the 
land and in planting for summer crops, 
Early plantings of mandioca are in fy] 
growth and in good condition. Trans. 
planting of tobacco seedlings has begun 
and good yields are expected. A large 
cotton crop is expected because of the 
increased acreage. 

Grasshopper control will be intensifieg 
in collaboration with Argentina, Uru- 
guay, and Chile. 

The prohibition on exports of edible 
tallow were removed. 

Pressure toward higher meat prices has 
been reduced through reclassifying beef 
for domestic consumption and widening 
the price spread between the different 
cuts of beef. 

Per capita annual consumption of beef 
in Paraguay recently was estimated at 
about 54 kilograms. 

The official cost-of-living index for 
September was 235, down slightly from 
237 in August. The index is at a lower 
level than in any month since March 


1946. The subindex for food was 220 
in September compared with 222 in 
August. 


Living costs appear to have been stabi- 
lized (probably owing in part to seasonal 
influences), but note circulation in- 
creased from 29,286,000 guaranies in Au- 
gust to 29,792,000 guaranies in Septem- 
ber, marking the first substantial rise in 
note circulation in 6 months. Foreign 
exchange and gold holdings as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1946, totaled 35,442,000 gua- 
ranies, compared with 38,223,000 guara- 
nies as of August 31, 1946. Holdings of 
gold in September 1946 were practically 
the same as a year ago, but foreign-ex- 
change holdings increased by approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 guaranies ‘or about 33 
percent) over the figure of 23,989,000 
guaranies for September 1945. 

The increase in Paraguay’s quota in 
the International Monetary Fund from 
2,000,000 dollars to 3,500,000 dollars was 
followed October 16 by the announce- 
ment that the Central Bank had fixed 
the par value of the guarani in terms of 
gold at 0.287595 grams of fine gold, based 
on the relation between the price of gold 
in terms of United States dollars and the 
legal rate of exchange for the United 
States dollar, established since July 11, 
1944, of 309 guaranies per 100 United 
States dollars. 
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1946 


Official and free-market exchange 
rates for the United States dollar re- 
mained unchanged. However, the legal 
rate for the pound sterling was adjusted 
on October 15 to 12.44 guaranies per 
pound sterling, from 12.32 guaranies, in 
order to bring it into line with the dollar- 
sterling cross rate. 


November 2, 


Southern 
Rhodesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Changes in Import Controls.—The 
government of Southern Rhodesia has 
announced several changes affecting the 
import control order of 1945, which re- 
moved the wartime restrictions on the 
importation of most commodities. 

By the new regulations issued on Au- 
gust 16, 1946, the following items no 
longer require import permits: Wire 
cables, ropes, and strand; lime; and 
ploughs—single furrow under 120 pounds 
in weight (including spares and attach- 
ments). Permits are now required, how- 
ever, for jute and jute products and man- 
ufactures thereof, including bags, hes- 
sian, twine, and so forth. 

By a previous order this year, cotton 
wool, fire-fighting equipment and appli- 
ances, and certain dangerous drugs were 
also removed from the schedule of goods 
requiring permits to import from all 
sources. 


Surinam 
Airgram From U. 8. Embassy 


at Paramaribo 


Surinam’s need for dollar exchange 
has been increasing steadily. Imports of 
all luxury food items, such as canned 
fruit and ice-cream powders, have been 
forbidden by the Foreign Exchange Con- 
trol Board. The present supplies of oils 
and soap are almost exhausted, and a 
Government Order has been issued pro- 
hibiting the sale of soap, including medi- 
cated soap, shampoos and_ shaving 
creams. The Surinam Government has 
asked for a United States Export Permit 
for 392 tons of soap and 720 tons of 
edible oils and butter, which represent 
an estimated 6-month requirement. 
Oils formerly obtained from Argentina 
are no longer available, owing to export 
control, and the United States is the 
only other possible source of supply. As 
a result of a fire during October, the 
Snake Fight Match Factory was de- 
molished completely, and it is expected 
that the import of matches soon will be 
necessary. There had been rumors of 
matches being rationed by the Govern- 
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ment prior to the conflagration. 
control is now in effect. 

During the month of September, lum- 
ber exports to the United States amount- 
ed to a total of 247,491 board feet, and 
a total of 123,228 pounds of sheet balata 
was exported to this country during this 
period. Gold production rose to the 
figure of 15,480 grams for the month of 
September as compared with 5,820 grams 
for the preceding month, bringing the 
new total for the year so far to 108,214 
grams. Bauxite shipments to the United 
States totaled 50,448 metric tons in Sep- 
tember, with 39,108 metric tons directed 
to the stockpile in Trinidad. The strike 
of the Paranam mine workers of the 
Surinam Bauxite Co. has paralyzed ac- 
tivities there. Operations of the Moengo 
Mine still continue, however. The Gov- 
ernment of Surinam is maintaining an 
attitude of neutrality in the present 
labor difficulties. Rice for China is being 
shipped by the Government of Surinam 
for the use of UNRRA. A single ship- 
ment during September comprised 2,093 
bags, a total of 373,010 pounds. 


Rigid 


Syriaand Lebanon 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Certified Invoices Imperative on Im- 
ports.—All shipments of merchandise 
intended for Syria or Lebanon must be 
covered by invoices certified by the 
Syrian or Lebanese consul in the coun- 
try of origin, according to a circular in- 
struction issued by the Syro-Lebanese 
customs authorities on July 29, 1946, and 
reported in an airgram dated September 
26 from the American Legation, Beirut. 

Failure to produce a certified invoice 
renders the importer in Syria or Lebanon 
liable to a penalty of 10 percent of the 
value of the merchandise imported. 
Since a number of penalties have re- 
cently been reported, strict compliance 
with this requirement is extremely 
important. 


Uruguay 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Medicinal Chemical Products: Imports 
Subject to Analytical Controls—French 
Codex of 1937 Adopted as the Official 
National Pharmacopoeia.—The French 
Codex of 1937 was adopted as the official 
Uruguayan Pharmacopoeia, and medici- 
nal products imported into Uruguay were 
made subject to regulations dealing with 
their analytical control by a resolution 
of August 30, 1946, published in the Diario 
Oficial of October 8, 1946. 

All chemical products imported into 
Uruguay for medicinal uses must have 
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on their containers, besides the technical 
description of their content, the name 
of the manufacturing firm, laboratory, 
or organization which prepared it; the 
name of the pharmacopoeia or phar- 
macopoeias to which they conform, as 
well as the year or number of the edi- 
tion used. When these products are 
shipped in bulk for repacking in Uruguay 
and this labeling requirement cannot be 
followed, the original document stating 
the origin of the product and giving other 
information must be presented to the 
Analysis Division of the Customs. Be- 
fore repacking, the labels or tickets to 
be used on each container must be pre- 


» sented to the Division of Analysis of the 


Customs and after they are approved 
they cannot be changed in any way and 
must conform to the analytical descrip- 
tion shown on the original containers or 
pertinent documents. These labels also 
must bear the name of a responsible 
technical expert of the importing firm 
or of the distributor. 

The Division of Analysis of the Cus- 
toms will reconcile the analytical de- 
scription of all the imported chemical 
products for medicinal use with the de- 
scription in the pharmacopoeia used as 
indicated on the containers or in the 
documents of the same. Those prod- 
ucts, the analytical description of which 
do not conform with that shown in the 
pharmacopoeia referred to will be pro- 
hibited importation into Uruguay. 

When a chemical product is to be used 
for industrial purposes, it must have a 
red label on which should be inscribed, 
besides its content, the name of the per- 
son who prepared it, and the words “para 
uso industrial, inapto para uso medici- 
nal” (for industrial use, not for medici- 
nal use). 

Changes Proposed in Customs Ad- 
ministrative Structure—The Commis- 
sion established by a resolution of De- 
cember 7, 1945, to prepare a plan to 
reorganize the customs has approved a 
plan which was presented to the Uru- 
guayan General Assembly by the Presi- 
dent on September 18, 1946, and was 
published in the Diario Oficial of Octo- 
ber 10, 1946. 

The plan for reorganizing the customs 
and instituting other changes proposes, 
among other things, the consolidation of 
the present 16 divisions into 5 depart- 
ments; the assignment of revising the 
present duties and handling of questions 
on draw-backs to a Customs Board; and 
substituting the present 21 classification 
commissions and the 21 valuations com- 
missions by a Tariff Board. The plan 
also provides funds for a complete re- 
vision of the present customs tariff law. 

[For announcement of resolution of De- 
cember 7, 1945, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Equipment 


NEw MOopDEL PLANE ADDED TO CIVIL AIR 
FLEET OF THE U.S. S. R. 


A new model of a 27-passenger twin- 
motor plane, the ILYUSHIN-12, will be 
placed in operation soon by the civil air 
fleet of the U. S. S. R., the Soviet press 
reports. The plane has an average speed 
of 217% miles per hour and a range of 
1,243 miles and carries a crew of 5. 

It is equipped with the latest safety 
devices and modern instruments and 
can operate on one motor when the other 
is out of order. It can be easily converted 
into a freight plane with a capacity of 
3 tons. 


Automotive 
Equipment 
MARKET IN AUSTRIA 


Austria, formerly the only country in 
the world where more motorcycles than 
automobiles were registered, is in the 
market for low-priced passenger cars. 
Of the total passanger cars in use in 1939, 
88.3 percent were in the small-size class. 

Sales in the next 5-year period have 
been estimated at 35,000 passenger cars, 
16,800 trucks, and 1,700 busses. There is 
a possibility that heavy trucks and spe- 
cial commercial vehicles may be manu- 
factured in Austria, but it is expected 
that the remainder of the truck and all 
passenger-car requirements will be met 
by imports. Factors expected to influ- 
ence the source of supply are the avail- 
ability of foreign exchange and the gen- 
eral trend of Austrian exports. 

The spare-parts situation is reported 
to be desperate. The practice in Austria 
has been for automobile manufacturers 
to make their own parts, while dealers 
imported stocks from Germany, Great 
Britain, and the United States. The 
market was dominated by Austrian 
makes with 84.2 percent of the market 
until the German occupation. Imports 
in the past have come chiefly from Ger- 
many, Italy, the United States, and 
France. 


The last peacetime registration, in 
1939, shows that in Austria there were 
91,000 automotive vehicles. In 1939, for 
the first time, the number of automobiles 
in operation exceeded the number of mo- 
torcycles (71,503). Today there are 
about 27,300 automotive vehicles and 
12,000 motorcycles reported operating in 
Austria. To the 1946 figure of 12,250 
passenger cars, 14,450 trucks, and 600 
busses must be added some 3,000 pas- 
senger cars and 2,000 trucks (in poor 
condition) which have been in use by the 
military governments of the United 
States, Great Britain, and France. 

The peak production year for the Aus- 
trian automobile industry was 1937 when 
13,000 men were employed by five lead- 
ing automobile manufacturers. The 
only firm engaged in production of au- 











Pig Tin: Ceiling Prices on 
Certain Export Sales 


Ceiling prices for export sales of 
pig tin by jobbers and distributors 
who buy tin from the Office of 
Metals Reserve have been raised to 
conform with a requirement of the 
Price Control Extension Act of 
1946 that resellers’ average March 
31, 1946, mark-ups be retained, 
the Office of Price Administration 
announced October 21. 

Effective October 26, 1946, these 
exporting resellers have been pro- 
vided with percentage additions to 
their acquisition costs that vary 
with the quantity sold. These will 
replace the cents-per-pound dif- 
ferentials formerly provided for 
these resellers, OPA explained. 

The higher prices which will re- 
sult from the new percentage addi- 
tions are necessary because the 
Office of Metals Reserve recently 
raised its selling price for tin to 
these resellers. Sales by this 
agency for export are not under 
price control. This increase in re- 
sellers’ acquisition costs cut their 
percentage mark-ups below those 
of March 31, 1946. The new ac- 
tion simply restores their mark- 
ups to the level required by the 
price control act. 























tomotive vehicles principally trucks to. 
day is the Steyr-Daimler-Puch, A. G., the 
other four firms being engaged in repair 
work and to a limited degree in the as. 
sembly of makeshift vehicles from dis. 
mantled car parts. 

The Steyr Works during the war pro- 
duced passenger cars, trucks, batteries, 
ball bearings, and rifles at Steyr (Ameri- 
can Zone), heavy was materials and 
gears at St. Valentin (Russian Zone), 
and bicycles and motorcycles at Graz 
(British Zone). 

Production of automotive vehicles in 
Austria in 1937 totaled 7,209 passenger 
cars, trucks, and busses, of which only 
588 were exported. A rapid increase in 
output, in the form of airplane parts, 
tractors, and the like, reportedly followed 


the German occupation (March 13, 
1938). 
Imports formerly were restricted by 


quotas amounting to 300 in 1925 and re- 
duced to 80 in 1937, and by duties rang- 
ing from 100 to 200 percent of invoice 
values. All import quotas have now been 
removed. The Minister of Finance has 
reserved the right, however, to waive and 
modify the tariff according to existing 
circumstances. 

Buying now is on a cash basis only. 
An official announcement states that 
credit granted for the purchase of army 
surplus will not be used for the purchase 
of army surplus trucks and cars. 

Austrian needs in the passenger-car 
field are for a small car that is economi- 
cal in gas consumption and maintenance 
costs. In addition, cars in Austria must 
meet the demands of many long steep 
grades, mud-rutted country roads, and 
cobbled streets. 

A truck of 3-ton payload type is con- 
sidered the future truck for Austria, and 
there is also reported a good market for 
a smaller truck of 1'%4-ton payload. A 
definite demand is reported for bus 
chassis (of double-drop-frame_ type) 
suitable for 32-40 seater bodies. 

Two firms in the American Zone are 


reported to offer possibilities for the as- 
sembly of United States cars. A visit to 
Austria is suggested for manufacturers 
interested in utilizing the potentialities 
in Austria for expansion of the United 
States export market. 
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November 2, 1946 
Beverages 


Hops SITUATION IN AUSTRALIA 


Production of hops in Tasmania, Aus- 
tralia, for the 1946 season was 1,560,000 
pounds, from an area of 1,223 acres, ac- 
cording to official reports. The price to 
growers Was from $5.84 to $6 per 100 
pounds, green weight. The 1946 output 
was the lowest in more than 10 years. 
Last season’s production totaled 2,040,- 
000 pounds. 

The varieties grown were Kent Gold- 
ing, 30 percent of total crop; White Bine, 
40 percent; Fuggle, 20 percent; and 
Golden Cluster, 10 percent. 

As a result of the crop failures it was 
necessary to import large quantities of 
hops from the United States. Up to the 
middle of August, 1,238 single American 
bales (equivalent to 990 Australian 
bales) were imported, and arrangements 
had been made to import 3,595 addi- 
tional single American bales (equivalent 
to about 2,876 Australian bales). 

It was stressed at an investigation con- 
ducted in 1945 that the Tasmanian hops 
gardens, which are about 65 years old, 
could not be expected to produce any- 
where near a reasonable return unless 
they received abundant supplies of fer- 
tilizer. It is believed that the Tasmanian 
Department of Agriculture and growers 
will have no difficulty in obtaining their 
requirements of suitable fertilizers for 
the next season’s crop, since it is ap- 
parent that the crop shortages were 
caused largely by insufficient supplies of 
manure, necessitating imports of hops 
at increased prices. 

The Victoria hops growing season 
closes earlier than the Tasmania. In 
1946 production of hops amounted to 
212,352 pounds, from 167 acres. The 
price to the grower was from 33 to 35 
cents per pound. 

About 50,000 pounds of California- 
type hops were produced in Western 
Australia this season. This return is 
regarded as good and may encourage 
other growers to enter the industry. 

If sufficient hops are imported to meet 
the Australian brewers’ demand it is 
expected that beer supplies will return 
to normal within about 3 months. More 
labor is becoming available for the 
brewers and for the hops and barley 
fields, but they are still faced with short- 
ages of raw materials—sugar, hops, and 
barley malt. 


WINE PRODUCTION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Production of wine in 1945 in the 
Union of South Africa amounted to 
59,653,932 imperial gallons, or far above 
the average annual production, although 
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Import Control Again Effec- 
tive on Antimony Ore and 
Metal 


Antimony ore and metal has 
been brought back under import 


control, the Civilian Production 
Administration announced Oc- 
tober 11. 


This action was taken by adding 
antimony ores, concentrates, metal 
and alloys to the list of materials 
which are subject to CPA’s Gen- 
eral Imports Order M-63. The ac- 
tion was taken to restrict the 
importation of ore concentrates or 
low-grade metal intended for re- 
finement in bond and the reexport 
of the resultant products, CPA 
said. Reexports of this kind 
would seriously interfere with the 
existing Government purchase 
program of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, designed to 
procure enough antimony for 
needs of the United States. 

CPA again pointed out that any 
material can be made subject to 
M-63 under either of the two fol- 
lowing conditions: (1) that con- 
trol of the import of the material 
is necessary to implement an in- 
ternational allocation to which 
the United States is a party, or 
(2) that control of the import of 
the material is needed to imple- 
ment a United States Government 
purchase program. 

The following materials are now 
subject to import control under 
M-63: antimony; lead; manila 
fiber and tow; molasses (inedible) ; 
sisal, henequen, and other agave 
fibers; and tin. Antimony ore and 
metal were removed from import 
control on November 13, 1944. 























somewhat less than the record 1944 vin- 
tage of 64,743,584 imperial gallons. 

The net quantity of the 1945 vintage 
available for distillation totaled 38,774,- 
370 imperial gallons, and computing 5 
gallons of distilling wine equal to 1 gal- 
lon of brandy, the net quantity of the 
1945 vintage available for distillation 
would yield 7,754,874 imperial gallons of 
brandy. Of this quantity a total of 
22,152 imperial gallons was produced on 
farms and the remainder by the KWV 
(Cooperative Wine-Growers Association 
of South Africa, Ltd.), a cooperative as- 
sociation whose membership includes 
about 95 percent of all South African 
wine farmers. 
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In its efforts to improve the facilities 
for distilling and storing brandy, the 
KWV has completed a new distillery at 
Worcester, Cape Province, and has others 
under construction at Montagu and Rob- 
ertson, Cape Province, which it is hoped 
will be in operation for the 1946 vintage. 
The society has ordered from France, for 
erection at Robertson, a new still, and 
similar new stills are to be ordered for 
the other distilleries. Batteries of pot 
stills are being increased as rapidly as 
the necessary copper plate becomes avail- 
able. A program has also been started 
for the construction of new storage cel- 
lars, each containing 5,000 hogsheads, 
and 7 of these stores have already been 
completed. The society has also ar- 
ranged to pay up to £1 per leaguer (127 
imperial gallons) in bonuses to farmers 
delivering wines up to a standard suit- 
able for distillation into the best bran- 
dies. 

Efforts to increase the maturing of 
South African wines and brandies have 
been hampered by a shortage of casks. 
However, the war has enabled South 
African producers to mature some of 
their wines longer than would otherwise 
have been possible and to increase their 
stocks to the full capacity of storage facil- 
ities. 

Consumption of brandy in the Union 
of South Africa in 1945 totaled 2,700,288 
imperial proof gallons. Adding to this 
figure the quantities of other spirits con- 
sumed, the total consumption amounted 
to 3,300,298 proof gailons—an all-time 
record. 

Foreign trade is still greatly restricted 
by lack of shipping space, but the expor- 
tation of wines has increased to some ex- 
tent. Because of the unusually heavy 
demand, dealers’ stocks have been re- 
duced to a minimum, and stocks of the 
KWYV have also been somewhat reduced 
in an effort to supply the insistent de- 
mands of the dealers. Prices paid to 
farmers have increased to some extent, 
and the financial position of the KWV 
has become stronger than in 1944. 

Prospects for 1946 indicate a smaller 
vintage of excellent quality. 


Chemicals 


SALT PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, BURMA 


It is estimated that Burma requires 
approximately 100,000 long tons of salt 
annually for domestic consumption. 
Prior to 1939, Burma’s production of salt 
amounted to roughly 40,000 long tons, 
and the remainder of the requirements 
were obtained by imports, principally 
from Germany, Aden, and Egypt. Ex- 
ports and reexports of salt from Burma 
usually have been negligible, and India 
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never has been an important factor in 
the Burma salt trade. During the fiscal 
year 1939-40, imports of salt into Burma 
totaled 61,645 long tons, of which 41,145 
tons were supplied by Germany, and 
13,391 by Aden. During the interval be- 
tween the beginning of the war in Eu- 
rope and the occupation of Burma by the 
Japanese, local production, stimulated 
by the loss of oversea sources of supply, 
particularly Germany, increased. Al- 
though official statistics for the year 
1940-41 are lacking, domestic produc- 
tion is estimated te have reached a high 
of approximately 90,000 long tons. Of 
this amount, 89,000 long tons were pro- 
duced in Lower Burma, the principal 
area being the Amherst District, which 
alone produced 80,000 long tons. 

When Burma was reoccupied by the 
British, it was found that the salt in- 
dustry, in common with nearly all pre- 
war industries, had suffered severely 
during the years of Japanese control. 
During this period, only half the prewar 
number of factories were in operation 
during any one year in Amherst District. 
In the year 1944-45 only 52 of the 91 
factories were in operation, and total 
production in the District for that season 
was estimated at 7,500 tons, or about one- 
tenth of the prewar output of the Dis- 
trict. 

Production of salt during the calendar 
year 1946 is estimated at 55,000 long tons. 
Part of the deficit has been met by Army 
imports of 15,000 tons; the rest of the 
requirements are a responsibility of the 
Government of Burma operating through 
the Agricultural Projects Board. 
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GERMAN PLANT PRODUCING CHEMICAL 
PHOSPHATES 


Kali-Chemie-Werke, Brunsbutteling, 
Germany, is reported to be producing 
chemical phosphates at capacity. Us- 
ing three shifts daily, an output of 3,000 
metric tons monthly has been reached, 
most of which is being sold to Schleswig- 
Holstein farmers. 

The product is manufactured by treat- 
ing phosphate rock with soda ash, the 
rock being obtained from North Africa 
and the Soviet Union. The plant is 
claimed to be the only one of its kind 
in the world. A shortage of soda ash 
curtailed operations, but by substituting 
Glauber’s salt, which can be obtained as 
a byproduct from the potash industry or 
synthetically, continuous operation of 
the plant is possible, it is said. 

Fertilizer shipments from the factory 
are being hindered by labor and trans- 
portation difficulties. 


INDIAN OUTPUT OF SULFATE OF AMMONIA 


India’s production of sulfate of am- 
monia in 1944 amounted to 20,118 tons, 
according to statistics recently released 
by the Department of Works, Mines, and 
Power. Production of sulfur ore totaled 
12,245 tons. 

chres produced in 1944 amounted to 
12,183 tons. 


FERTILIZER SITUATION, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


The only large demand for fertilizers 
in the Republic of the Philippines has 
been from sugarcane planters. Imports 
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Export Quota for Lumber 


The fourth-quarter export quota for lumber was announced October 18 
by the Civilian Production Administration as 170,000,000 board feet, or 29,200,- 
000 board feet less than was originally set for the third quarter. 

This quota was set after studies by, and with the concurrence of, CPA, the 
Department of Commerce, the Department of State, and the National Hous- 
It is in line with the policy adopted early in the year to hold 
1946 lumber exports under 600,000,000 board feet. 
will hold the exports well within this figure, CPA said. The agency pointed 
out that, as in other materials, actual lumber exports never consume all of 


CPA also said that while a year ago about 3343 percent of permitted lumber 
exports were in sizes, species, and grades which are normally used in home 
construction, today this figure is not more than 25 percent. 
pointed out that largely because of our exports of lumber and similar prod- 
ucts, we import about twice as much lumber as we export. 
suitable for housing run three to four times as much as our exports of those 
In contrast to our exports, most of our lumber imports are of con- 
struction grades of the type used in the Veterans’ Emergency Housing 


A break-down of the reductions from the third quarter show lumber, 15 
percent less; hardwood flooring, 20 percent less; lath, 33% percent less; 
shingles, 50 percent less, and millwork, 60 percent less. 


The fourth-quarter quota 


It was also 


Imports of lumber 
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averaged 54,811 metric tons annually in 
the period 1935-39, exceptionally large 
imports of 84,201 tons being made in 
1940. The sugar industry uses pringj- 
pally ammonium sulfate and ammonium 
phosphate, requiring nitrogen and some 
phosphate, but relatively little potash. 

The prewar cane area of 200,000 hee. 
tares (1 hectare=2.47 acres) normally 
received an annual application of 359 
kilograms or about 70,000 tons of nitro. 
genous fertilizers. 
tration estimates that 
50,000 hectares are under cultivation in 
1946, practically no fertilizer having been 
used. 

Stocks of nitrogenous materials at the 


time of liberation amounted to about | 


8,000 tons, of which between 3,000 and 
4,000 tons remain. Lack of funds, the 
uncertain economic outlook, and trans- 
portation problems in cane areas have 
made it difficult for planters to purchase 
fertilizers. 
ditions will change during the current 
season, and stocks available are regarded 
as sufficient for immediate demands. 
The 1946-47 requirements are estimated 
at 40,000 tons, with a break-down as fol- 
lows: ammonium sulfate, 32,000 tons; 
ammonium phosphate, 7,000; double su- 


perphosphate, 650; and muriate of pot- 


ash, 350. 


The other important consumers of fer- 
tilizers before the war was the pineapple | 


industry on Mindanao, which used 500 to 
1,000 tons, chiefly muriate of potash. 
Growers of crops other than sugarcane 
and pineapple are not accustomed to 


using chemical fertilizers and lack of | 


funds will not permit them to begin ex- 


perimentation along this line in the fiscal 


year 1947-48. 


The large demand for sugar and the | 
urgent need to rehabilitate that indus- 


try in the Philippines will encourage the 
use of fertilizers if financing can be ar- 
ranged. 


CARBON DISULFIDE FACTORY UNDER CON- 
STRUCTION AT TOMASZOW, POLAND 


Construction of a carbon disulfide fac- 
tory at Tomaszow, Poland, is expected 
to be completed early in 1947, accord- 
ing to the Polish press. The plant will 
produce 500 metric tons annually, which 
is estimated to be sufficient to meet the 
needs of the domestic artificial-fiber 
industry. 


SULFUR OUTPUT IN SPAIN 


Production of sulfur in Spain in 1945 
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approximately | 


It is unlikely that these con- | 


has been estimated at 19,300 metric tons, | 


compared with 29,576 in 1944. 


Shipments from Huelva Province in | 


1945 amounted to 18,461 tons. The Rio 
Tinto mines produced 13,481 tons M 
1945; normally, the output is 2,000 tons 
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monthly. The Orkla plant was closed 
during June-December 1945 for lack of 
power and water. 

Sulfur mines in Almeria Province for- 
merly produced about 500 tons per 


month. 


SAFFRON PRODUCTION, SPAIN 


Spain has been one of the principal 
saffron producers for many years and 
the quality and quantity of the Spanish 
product has given it a leading place on 
world markets. More than 14,000 hec- 
tares (1 hectare=2.47 acres) are under 
production, the two largest zones being 
Albacete and Teruel Provinces, with 
5,342 and 3,950 hectares, respectively; 
the third largest in Cuenca, with 2,192 
hectares, and Toledo is fourth, with 
1,422 hectares. The most important 
dealers and exporters of saffron are at 
Albacete and Calamocho. 

Average yearly output is estimated at 
170,000 kilograms, valued at 45,000,000 
paper pesetas, or approximately $4,110,- 
000. Saffron is used in Spain both as a 
condiment and a coloring material, be- 
ing employed in soup paste, pastry, 
candy, and certain medicinal products, 
and in dyeing silk and other textiles. 

The variety known as Casa Ibanez is 
in greatest demand because of its fine 
aroma, color, and quality. More than 
5,000 hectares of this variety are culti- 
vated in the Albacete region alone. 

Exports of saffron in 1942, amounting 
to 13,620 kilograms, worth 2,783,083 gold 
pesetas (1 gold peseta=$0.3267), were 
almost double those in 1941, which to- 
taled 7,558 kilograms, valued at 959,854 
pesetas. In 1943 exports dropped to 9,206 
kilograms, worth 2,080,521 pesetas; they 
declined further in 1944 to 5,204 kilo- 
grams, valued at 1,099,807 pesetas. Ger- 
many, France, Argentina, and the 
United States have been the principal 
customers. 

In January—June 1945, exports totaled 
2,927 kilograms, valued at 563,402 
pesetas, Argentina being the leading 
purchaser, followed by the United States. 


NEw CONTACT RESIN DEVELOPED IN U. K. 


“Nuron,” the new contact resin devel- 
oped by Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., can be used in the manufacture of 
many types of laminates, according to a 
British chemical publication. It differs, 
however, from the allyl type of contact 
resins made in the United States, the 
makers state. The resin is produced en- 
tirely from raw materials available in the 
United Kingdom. 


LAND FERTILIZATION, SCOTLAND, U. K. 


The need for increased use of ferti- 
lizers in Scotland is indicated by a survey 
of the Scottish Department of Agricul- 
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Want To Go To Germany To See About Shipping Goods To 
U. S.? If So, These New Facts Will Interest You 


Applications will now be accepted from any American businessman who 
wants to go to Germany to explore the possibilities of exporting goods avail- 
able from that country, it was announced recently by the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce. 

Late in August the Department invited applications for the American 
Zone from businessmen interested in goods reported at that time to be avail- 
able for export in limited quantities. These included chinaware, toys, radio 
cabinets, jewelry, clocks and watches, and wines and liquors. Applications 
received in response to this invitation have been cleared or are now in proc- 
ess of clearance, OIT said. 

While the exportable quantities of some of the lines of goods reported in 
August to be available have turned out to be insufficient to justify any spe- 
cial commercial attention at this time, additional supplies in some other 
lines are now available. 

All applications will continue to be subject to clearance by the U. S. mili- 
tary authorities in Germany; the number of applicants actually admitted will 
continue to be limited to the number which the Army has facilities to take 
care of, and the duration of any visit and the activities of the visitors will 
be limited strictly to the purpose of the visit. 

Quarters, food, and transportation within the American Zone are to be 
made available by the military authorities at a reasonable charge; all other 
travel arrangements must be made by the visitor himself. 

Applications are no longer to be made to the European Division of the 
Department of Commerce but instead are to be made in the usual manner for 
passport applications to the Passport Division, Department of State. The 
usual passport application should be accompanied by a letter in duplicate 
setting forth: The name of the individual proposing to make the visit; his 
business connection and address; the type of business engaged in; the par- 
ticular commodity or commodities in which the applicant is interested; ex- 
tent and nature of prewar import business, if any, including any available 
firm names and addresses; the time when the applicant desires to make the 
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trip; and any other pertinent information. 














ture. It is estimated that 2,000,000 tons 
more food could be produced each year if 
proper use was made of the 1,500,000 
acres of land which require additional 
and improved fertilization. This area 
represents 37.5 percent of the potential 
arable land in Scotland, it is stated. 


Construction 


RIVER-CONTROL AND IRRIGATION PLAN, 
TURKEY 


Turkey has a comprehensive plan to 
control the river waters, drain swamps, 
and provide much-needed irrigation sys- 
tems in various parts of the country. In 
addition to the flood-control benefits, 
execution of the plan will augment the 
intensive antimalarial program of the 
public-health authorities. 

The project is scheduled for comple- 
tion within 7 years and, coordinated with 
a long-term hydroelectric power scheme, 
will be in charge of the Minister of Public 
Works. No appropriation has been made 
for the project, which is estimated to 
cost £T190,000,000 (about $145,000,000 





U.S. currency), but a draft bill authoriz- 
ing such expenditure is reported to have 
been prepared. 

Projects reported by the press in the 
over-all plan include the construction of 
the Adala Dam for the improvement of 
the Gediz River and the improvement of 
the Menderes River; the drainage of the 
Gavur Lake in Maras; the drainage of 
the Terme and Carsamba swamps ex- 
tending along the coast of the Black 
Sea; the completion of the irrigation sys- 
tem of the right bank of the Seyhan 
River; and the completion of the Berdan 
and Silifke irrigation systems. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Imports InTO BELGIUM AND LUXEMBURG 


The amount of food, feed, and seed 
imported into Belgium and Luxemburg 
during the first half of 1946, totaled 
850,000 metric tons, according to data 
received from the Belgian Economic 
Mission, as compared with 782,690 tons 
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during the first half of 1945 and 1,275,- 
302 tons during the last half of 1945. 
This compares with normal prewar im- 
ports for these items of more than 
1,500,000 metric tons per half year. 

Although the volume of cereal im- 
ports during the first half of 1946 was at 
a low level compared with prewar or 
with the last half of 1945, imports of oil 
cakes rose somewhat above the 1945 im- 
port rate but remained much below pre- 
war. 

Meat imports during the first half of 
1946 were at a high rate, arrivals total- 
ing about 73,000 metric tons, including 
56,000 tons of frozen meat, 15,000 tons of 
canned meat, and 2,000 tons of pickled 
horse meat. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


Tomato GROWING IN THE BAHAMAS, 
B. W. I. 


Tomato growing has proved to be the 
most profitable farming activity of the 
Bahamas, British West Indies, as it has 
been fostered by governmental assist- 
ance. 

About 350 small farmers have been 
formed into an association and are fur- 
nished seed, fertilizer, and crates for 
shipping the matured fruit. These ad- 
vances are made against the harvest 
when the cost of assistance given is de- 
ducted from the earnings. 

From a financial point of view, the 
1945-46 tomato crop was possibly the 
best season experienced in the colony. 
Thirty-three shipments were made from 
October 30, 1945, to February 21, 1946, 
numbering 113,118 lugs and amounting 
to £69,624 ($278 496). About 70 percent 
was marketed in Canada and 30 percent 
in the United States. 

In addition to the above-mentioned 
association, there are five large growers 
having an area of 1,700 acres devoted to 
the growing of tomatoes. 


BANANA SHIPMENTS From Jamaica, B. W. I. 


During the first 8 months of 1946 the 
Superintendent of Banana Purchases in 
Jamaica, British West Indies, on behalf 
of the Imperial Government purchased 
3,939,498 stems of bananas, of which 
3,690,694 stems were shipped. 

A shipping authority estimates that 70 
percent of the bananas exported from 
Jamaica are going to Great Britain, and 
practically all of the remainder to Can- 
ada. It is understood that shipments to 
Canada are made by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment to satisfy local banana inter- 
ests, despite the United Kingdom’s desire 
to consume all available production. 

The trade estimates the 1946 banana 
crop of Jamaica at not over 6,000,000 
stems and the 1947 crop at about 7,000.- 
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000 stems. Present plantings and the 
ravages of disease do not augur any im- 
portant increase in production for en- 
suing years. 


CANADIAN FRUIT CROP 


The third official estimate of the 1946 
Canadian fruit crop indicates a great 
improvement in the production of tree 
fruits and grapes over that of the first 
estimate in late June. 

The apple crop is estimated at 15,940,- 
000 bushels, compared with 14,409,000 
bushels in the first estimate. This crop 
is 109 percent greater than that of last 
year and 14 percent above the 1935-44 
average. Pear production has increased 
from 714,000 bushels to 816,000 bushels, 
since the June estimate. Plums and 
prunes have increased from 574,000 bush- 
els to 642,000 bushels, which compares 
with the 10-year average harvest of 339,- 
000 bushels. Peaches have increased from 
1,906,000 bushels to 2,086,000 bushels, or 
69 percent above the 10-year average. 
Apricots have increased from 150,000 
bushels to 166,000 bushels; cherries from 
241,000 to 267,000 bushels. Grapes show 
an increase from 65,730,000 pounds to 
72,182,000 pounds. 


BLUEBERRY PRODUCTION IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


Newfoundland’s blueberry production 
in 1946 is expected to amount to about 
1,800,000 pounds, or almost 35 percent 
above the 1945 output. 

The increase in production of blue- 
berries in Newfoundland in 1946 is at- 
tributed in part to the fact that more 
pickers will be available this year. In 
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1938, more than 6,000,000 pounds of blue. 
berries were exported, inasmuch as Many 
families were glad to supplement their 
income by picking the berries. 

In the years 1939 to 1945, due to World 
War II, most of the men were either in 
the service or employed on the military 
and naval bases in Newfoundland, ang 
their income was sufficient to adequately 
provide for their families. This wartime 
prosperity is practically over, and the 
men, as well as the women and children, 
will probably return to the practice of 
augmenting the family income through 
concerted effort during the blueberry. 
picking season. 


IRAQI DATE CROP 


Exports of dates from all of Iraq in 
1944 amounted to 107,023 long tons, ac- 
cording to official figures. Exports in 
1945 from the Basra district totaled 82,- 
074 long tons, according to an unofficial 
source. In 1944, the United States im- 
ported 14,377 long tons of dates from 
Iraq, and Canada took 3,981 long tons. 
The United States imported 15,909 long 
tons of dates in 1945, and Canada 8,977 
tons. 

Andrew Weir & Co., Ltd., which holds a 
concession for the export of all Basra 
dates, estimates that 60,000 long tons will 
be packed in cases from the 1946 harvest. 
Prior to the removal of dates from allo- 
cation by the Combined Food Boards on 
August 15, the United States was as- 
signed 20,000 long tons and Canada 6,000 
long tons of the above total. The con- 
cessionaire intends to abide by this al- 
location for the 1946 season and antici- 
pates that there will be no difficulty in 
meeting the figure. In addition to the 
dates shipped in cases, about 30,000 long 
tons of basket dates will be available 
from the crop. 

The packers for the American market, 
which includes Canada, have made a 
concerted agreement in London for char- 
tering ships to carry the American pack. 

In contrast to last year, ample sup- 
plies of boxes and other materials are 
available and have been distributed to 
the packing stations and growers. 

Indications are that the dates shipped 
to the United States will be of good qual- 
ity and that there will be no difficulty in 
shipping the entire quota allotted. The 
Hallawis are of exceptional quality and 
the large quantity of Sayers will permit 
careful selection. 


Grains and Products 


CUBAN RICE SITUATION 


By August, Cuban rice stocks were re- 
ported to be at the lowest point in 1946. 
The Division of Foodstuffs and Prices of 
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the Ministry of Commerce officially re- 
ported rice consumption in July at 43,- 
100,000 pounds, the same as reported for 
earlier months. 

Arrivals of rice in Cuban ports in Au- 
gust, according to preliminary data from 
ship’s manifests, approximated 17,300,000 
pounds (7,847 metric tons). This was 
only a little more than one-half the im- 
ports in July and was not enough to 
offset 2 weeks’ consumption at the Au- 
gust requirement levels. Of the August 
arrivals, Ecuador supplied about 63 per- 
cent, the United States 16 percent, Co- 
lombia 11 percent, Nicaragua 5 percent, 
Honduras 4 percent, and Chile 1 percent. 

The Division of Foodstuffs and Prices 
of the Ministry of Commerce had not re- 
leased its figures on August 1 stocks on 
September 12, the date of this report. 
On the basis, however, of its estimates of 
stocks on July 1 and of consumption in 
July (43,100,000 pounds) and imports 
(34,700,000 pounds) total stocks in July 
declined by about 8,400,000 pounds, and 
on August 1 approximated no more than 
57,200,000 pounds. 


Sugars and Products 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND EXPORTS, 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


It is believed that sugar production 
in British East Africa (Kenya, Uganda, 
Tanganyika, and Zanzibar) in the 
1945-46 season will equal if not exceed 
the 1944-45 output, which amounted to 
62,832 short tons, but will be well below 
production in 1941-42 and 1942-43 when 
production totals were 82,293 and 84,095 
short tons, respectively. 

Production in the first 10 months of 
the 1945-46 crop year (September 1, 
1945 to June 30, 1946) amounted to 
56,950 short tons. 

Domestic consumption of refined sugar 
in British East Africa in the first 10 
months of the 1945-46 crop year totaled 
49,449 short tons. In the preceding crop 
year (1944-45) 47,784 short tons were 
consumed. 

The rationing system applies only to 
Kenya, where each person is allowed 1 
pound of sugar per week. In Tangan- 
yika and Uganda a definite amount is 
allocated by the British East African 
Production and Supply Council, but the 
actual method of distributing this 
amount is at the option of the Govern- 
ment concerned. 

Exports for the first 9 months of the 
1945-46 crop year totaled 5,242 short 
tons, about half of the 10,291 short tons 
exported in the 1944-45 crop year. It is 
believed, however, that when export 
totals for the current crop year are 
available, they will approximate those 
of the two preceding seasons. 
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Imports were insignificant, totaling 
less than 2 tons, chiefly from Mozam- 
bique. 

Mill stocks at the end of June 1946 
amounted to 2,439 short tons. 


Fuel Gas 


CONSUMPTION, U.S. S. R. 


Daily consumption of natural gas in 
Kuibyshev Province, U. S. S. R., aver- 
aged 600,000 cubic meters in 1945, and 
increased to 700,000 cubic meters in the 
first 6 months of 1946, the Soviet press 
reports. 

A 200-kilometer gas pipe line was 
built during the war from Pokhvistnevo 
to Kuibyshev. Another pipe line, 31 kilo- 
meters long, connecting Pokhvistnevo 
with a recently discovered gas deposit 
near the village of Yablonya, is ex- 
pected to be completed before the end 
of 1946. 


Iron and Steel 


CONSTRUCTION OF NEW STEEL PLANT IN 
MExIco 


Foundations for a new steel mill have 
been laid at Tlalnepantla, Mexico, some 
10 miles northwest of the center of Mex- 
ico City. Here the newly formed Aceros 
Nacionales, S. A., plans the erection of an 
electric furnace and rolling-mill plant 
with an ultimate capacity of approxi- 
mately 5,000 metric tons monthly of 
sheet bars, wire rods, structural shapes 
(up to 12 inches), and concrete reinforc- 
ing bars (up to 1 inch in diameter). 

Orders for the necessary furnaces, roll- 
ing mills, and other equipment have been 
placed with American manufacturers, 
and it is hoped that the plant will be 
completed and that production will reach 
the 5,000-ton monthly level by the mid- 
dle of 1948. 


Leather and 
Products 


Leather and Manufactures 


SHOE PRODUCTION IN SALZBURG REGION, 
AUSTRIA 


Production of Goiserer shoes, designed 
chiefly for Alpine use, is expected to be 
resumed soon, according to a foreign- 
press report. Recently a large stock of 
leather in storage in the Salzburg region 
was set aside for this purpose. 

Output was reduced to a minimum 
during the war because of leather short- 
ages, but it is anticipated that these shoes 
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will again be available for export in the 
near future. 

These Salzburg region mountain shoes 
were of excellent wearing quality. Some 
families have practiced this trade for 
several generations and the shoes are 
made with much care and attention to 
detail. 


PRODUCTION IN BELGIUM 


Production of sole leather in Belgium 
is currently estimated at about 600 to 700 
tons per month, and upper leather at 
700,000 feet, according to a foreign trade 
journal. 

As an indication of the progress made 
by producers since the liberation, the 
foregoing amounts compare with the 
monthly rate of 150 tons of sole leather 
and 350,000 feet of upper leather during 
the war. Present output represents 
about 55 percent of prewar production 
of sole leather and 40 percent of upper 
leather. 

Current production of footwear totals 
about 500,000 pairs per month in addi- 
tion to approximately 250,000 pairs of 
slippers, representing more than half the 
prewar rate of output. 


CANADIAN FOOTWEAR MANUFACTURE 


There were 284 leather footwear fac- 
tories in operation in Canada in July 
1946, located as follows: Nova Scotia, 2; 
New Brunswick, 3; Quebec, 186; Ontario, 
77; Manitoba, 5; Saskatchewan, 1; Al- 
berta, 2; and British Columbia, 8, accord- 
ing to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa. 

Production of leather footwear in Can- 
ada in July amounted to 2,990,641 pairs, 
a decrease of 664,803 pairs from the pre- 
ceding month and an increase of 289,634 
pairs over July 1945. 

Production of leather footwear in Can- 
ada reached the highest peak in 1945 
(38,955,725 pairs). However, in the 7- 
month period ended July 31, 1946, pro- 
duction of leather footwear, amounting 
to 25,544,149 pairs, was ahead of the cor- 
responding period of 1945 (21,945,799 
pairs). Of the 1946 cumulative total, 
8,081,241 pairs comprised men’s and boys’ 
footwear; 13,684,889, wornen’s and miss- 
es’; 1,701,622, children’s; and 2,076,397 
infants’ footwear. 


FOOTWEAR PRODUCTION, CEYLON 


Ceylon’s tannery-shoe factory has a 
monthly capacity of 3,000 pairs of foot- 
wear; the daily output of leather has 
been averaging 115 hides and skins. Re- 
organization of the establishment, as now 
being planned, will increase the footwear 
production to 26,000 pairs per month. 


FOOTWEAR PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Production of footwear in France for 
the first 5 months of 1946 amounted to 
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15,565,000 pairs, including 8,970,000 pairs 
of leather shoes, according to a foreign 
trade publication. 

Planned 1946 production of footwear 
is about 40,000,000 pairs. 


SouTtH AFRICAN SHOE MANUFACTURE, 
IMPORTS AND SALES 


Shoe manufacturers in South Africa 
have been steadily improving the quality 
of their products, and the domestic in- 
dustry meets the requirements of the 
bulk of the population, according to a 
foreign trade journal. 

Current demand in the South African 
market for imported footwear is reported 
most pronounced in women’s shoes and 
in good-quality men’s shoes. Many types 
of women’s footwear of United States 
manufacture are popular. The wide 
range of styles and fittings offered by 
United States and United Kingdom man- 
ufacturers is not produced by the do- 
mestic industry. 

The South African market depends on 
imports for most types of infants’ and 
children’s shoes. A shortage of these 
shoes has existed for some time; imports 
ceased during the war and the local in- 
dustry was not equipped for large-scale 
production. Small shipments have been 
arriving, and it is expected that ample 
stocks will be on hand before long. 

In many territories adjoining South 
Africa, such as the Rhodesias, Nyasaland, 
and British colonies in East Africa, South 
African footwear finds a ready market, 
principally because of proximity of the 
countries. 


Hides and Skins 


HIDE SITUATION, PALESTINE 


Supplies of sole leather in Palestine 
are still precarious as a result of the con- 
tinued hide shortage. Shipments of 
hides recently reaching Palestine 
amounted to 120 tons. An additional 190 
tons are expected. 

Most upper leather is produced from 
domestic hides and the supply position 
is not quite so unsatisfactory. 


Tanning Materials 
CONSUMPTION AND EXxPorRTS, ARGENTINA 


Consumption of quebracho extract 
in Argentina during July amounted to 
3,131 metric tons, compared with 2,170 
tons during June, or an increase of 961 
tons. Total consumption for the first 7 
months of 1946 amounted to 17,156 tons. 

Exports during July 1946 amounted to 
23,553 metric tons, compared with 22,829 
tons for June, and 18,723 tons for July 
of the preceding year. Aggregate ship- 
ments for the first 7 months of 1946 were 
176,197 tons, and 144,646 tons for the 
corresponding period of 1945. The 1946 
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figures include Paraguayan quebracho 
extract shipped in transit through 
Argentina. 

During July 1946, no urunday extract 
was exported. Total shipments for the 
first 7 months amounted to 1,499 metric 
tons. These went to the United States, 
Canada, and the United Kingdom. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


MANUFACTURE OF ELECTRIC COMBINES FOR 
Peat INDusTrRY, U.S.S. R. 


Electric-powered combines for the 
Soviet peat industry are being produced 
by a new plant in the city of Sverdlovsk 
in the Urals, U. S. S. R., the Soviet press 
reports. The plant plans to build 40 of 
these combines a year. 

The combines press the peat into bri- 
quets and spread them over the field to 
dry. Each machine has a capacity of 200 
cubic meters of peat pulp an hour. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


PRODUCTION OF VITAMIN C, AUSTRALIA 


Australia’s production of synthetic 
vitamin C ‘ascorbic acid) since the end 
of the World War II has been about 200 
pounds a week, reports the British press. 
The manufacturers of this product ex- 
pect to expand output, and to realize 
considerable reduction in costs. 

Australian-produced vitamin C is 
used entirely in the domestic market for 
the fortification of canned goods, con- 
fectionery (lime tablets), and jams. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF MENTHOL, 
BRAZIL 


The 1946 output of menthol crystals in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, is estimated officially 
at about 120 tons. Approximately 500 
tons of crystals were produced in 1945, 
but that amount was more than could 
be absorbed by the United States, the 
main buyer at that time. 

The area planted to mint in Sao Paulo 
in 1946 decreased sharply to 7,500 hec- 
tares, from 38,020 hectares in 1945. The 
yield of mint oil amounted to 1,033,474 
kilograms in 1945 and 200,000 kilograms 
this year. 

Overproduction of mint and menthol 
crystals in 1945 caused the price of crys- 
tals to reach a low of 120 cruzeiros per 
kilogram. The average price in 1944 
was 374.89 cruzeiros. Despite the grow- 


ing European demand for Brazilian men- 
thol, the average price per kilogram dur- 
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ing the first half of 1946 was 118,25 
cruzeiros. Thereafter the price of mep- 
thol advanced rapidly until it reacheg 
325 cruzeiros per kilogram on Septem- 
ber 1. 

The majority of planters experienced 
heavy losses in 1945, inasmuch as they 
had leased or purchased land at exces. 
sively high prices and had been paying 
pickers top wages. Retrenchment fol- 
lowed in 1946. No significant increase jn 
menthol production is indicated for 1947. 

Exports of menthol through the port 
of Santos during the first 6 months of 
1946 amounted to 166,959 kilograms. of 
this amount, 94,182 kilograms went to 
the United States and 37,655 kilograms 
to Great Britain. France, Switzerland, 
Spain, and Sweden were other markets. 
In 1945 exports of menthol totaled 568.- 
409 kilograms, the United States taking 
454,019 kilograms; Great Britain, 71,266 
kilograms; and Sweden, 21,568 kilograms. 

Mint-oil exports during the first half 
of 1946 totaled 64,946 kilograms. The 
United States purchased 6,204 kilograms; 
Great Britain, 31,388 kilograms: and 
France, 16,846 kilograms. 

As of July 1, 1846, stocks of mint oil 
amounted to about 20 tons and of men- 
thol crystals, between 150 and 200 tons. 


PROGRAM FOR INCREASING QUININE SUPPLES 
WELL ESTABLISHED, INDIA 


India’s shortage of quinine is continu- 
ing, stocks of the Central Government in 
September amounting to only 8,000 
pounds. Prewar annual requirements 
totaled more than 200,000 pounds, only 
one-third of which was obtained from 


domestic sources, reports the British 
press. 
However, the program for the exten- 


sion of acreage under cinchona is well 
under way in India, especially in Bengal 
and the Madras Presidency. (See For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, issue of Decem- 
ber 29, 1945). 


PRODUCTION OF PATENT MEDICINES AND 
BIOLOGICALS, JAPAN 


The average monthly value of the out- 
put of patent medicines in Japan during 
the first 6 months of 1946 was 46,230,289 
yen. Arrangements have been made to 
distribute through normal trade chan- 
nels patent medicines valued at 51,000,000 
yen. (The ratio of Japanese yen to 
United States dollars is 15 to 1, under the 
Allied Control Commission.) 

The value of production of biologicals 
in Japan reached a monthly average of 
4,929,150 yen in the first half of 1946. 
Their manufacture was resumed in De- 
cember 19845. 

In June 1946, the following vaccines 
were produced: Raw cholera, 5,425,440 
cubic centimeters; finished cholera, 
6,221,000 cubic centimeters; typhoid, 
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3.225 cubic centimeters; raw triple ty- 
phoid, 14,446,000 cubic centimeters; fin- 
jshed triple typhoid, 9,882,200 cubic 
centimeters; smallpox, 1,019,005 cubic 
centimeters; diphtheria toxoid, 1,002,000 
cubic centimeters. 


PENICILLIN FREE IN NEW ZEALAND 


Penicillin is to be supplied free to all 
patients, under the New Zealand Social 
Security Act, according to a recent an- 
nouncement of the Ministry of Health 
of that Dominion. This action was pos- 
sible because of the marked increase in 
production. 


Atornic-Acip INDUSTRY EXPANDING, ScoT- 
LAND, U. K. 


Considerable expansion of the alginic- 
acid industry in Scotland is anticipated, 
according to a statement of the Scottish 
Seaweed Research Association in the 
British press. The acid has been used 
as a base in the manufacture of surgical 
ligaments and medical capsules, and also 
has been found to have important uses in 
the food and ice-cream industries. 

All usable seaweed of the littoral type 
is concentrated on the west coast of 
Scotland and the islands off that coast, 
the most promising center being North 
Uist and Orkney 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


NICARAGUAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


All of the gold and silver exported 
from Nicaragua in 1944 and 1945 went to 
the United States. Exports of concen- 
trated gold totaled 6,329 kilograms worth 
$7,117,155 in 1945 compared with 6,768 
kilograms valued at $7,611,163 in 1944. 

Nicaraguan silver exports totaled 7,430 
kilograms worth $110,068 in 1944 and 
7,290 kilograms valued at $114,450 in 
1945, 

The value of imports of copper and 
alloys increased 11 percent—from $75,885 
in 1944 to $84,174 in 1945. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


AUSTRALIA’S TRADE IN Dry CoLors 


Australia’s imports of dry colors in- 
creased in value to £A336,643 during the 
fiscal year 1944-45 from £A285,834 in 
1943-44, according to the Commonwealth 
Bureau of Census and Statistics. Im- 
ports of these materials in 1940-41 
amounted to £A465,455. 


NEWS BY COMMODITIES 


Rubber and 
Products 


TIRE-AND-TUBE SITUATION, FINLAND 


Monthly production of tires in Finland 
is currently 2,000, whereas monthly de- 
mand totals 4,000, reports the Finnish 
press. From June through August 1946, 
30,000 tires were purchased from United 
States Army surplus stocks in Europe. A 
large number of automobile tires were 
imported in the first half of the year, all 
of which have been distributed. Lack of 
exchange reserves hampers the importa- 
tion of further supplies. 

The supply of tires for passenger cars 
are particularly short, but improvement 
is expected in this situation for the rea- 
son that more passenger tires than truck 
tires are being produced by the domestic 
industry. Tubes are scarcer than tires, 
with the result that old worn tubes have 
to be uSed even in new casings. 


Imports INTO U. K. 


Total rubber imports into the United 
Kingdom during the first 7 months of 
1946 consisted of 115,200 long tons of 
crude rubber and 14,900 long tons of syn- 
thetic rubber. During July 1946, 26,900 
long tons of crude rubber were imported; 
no synthetic rubber was received. 


Shipbu:lding 


OPERATIONS AT STALINGRAD DOCKS, 
U.S. S. R. 


The first ship built in the partly re- 
stored Stalingrad shipbuilding docks, a 
3,700-ton freighter, was launched in 
August 1946, the Soviet press reports. 
Two barges were expected to be com- 
pleted by the end of the month. 

Eleven ships, 3 of which will have 
Diesel engines, are expected to be built 
by Stalingrad shipbuilders in 1947. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


DECLINE IN EXPORTS OF LIME OIL, BRITISH 
WEsT INDIES 


Exports of distilled lime oil from the 
British West Indies declined markedly 
in 1945. Shipments in 1945 from Trini- 
dad, the most important source of lime 
oil in the Caribbean area, amounted to 
23,300 pounds, compared with 32,870 
pounds in the preceding year. Exports 
of hand-pressed lime oil from Trinidad 
in 1945 totaled 350 pounds; no shipments 
were made in the following year. 
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Exports of distilled lime oil from other 
islands in the West Indies in 1945 (with 
1944 figures in parentheses) were as fol- 
lows: Dominica, 19,745 pounds (40,706) ; 
Grenada, 3,400 pounds (5,680) ; Montser- 
rat, 299 pounds (555); St. Lucia, 4,175 
pounds (4,348). 

British Guiana exported 9,011 pounds 
of distilled lime oil in 1945, slightly more 
than double the 1944 figure of 4,050 
pounds. 

The price per pound of distilled lime 
oil exported from Trinidad to the United 
States dropped from U. S. $7 in 1944 to 
U. S. $6.50 in 1945, and U. S. $5.50 in 
1946. Hand-pressed lime oil was ex- 
ported to the United States in 1944 at 
U. S. $11 per pound, compared with $10 
per pound for one small shipment in 
March 1946. 

In recent years there has been such a 
steady falling off of lime production in 
Trinidad that the outlook for future 
lime-oil exports is very unfavorable. 
The decline in the fruit crop is report- 
edly due to a root disease. 


Low Soap Supplies, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


South Africa’s largest soap-manufac- 
turing concern has cut its production by 
almost 50 percent, according to recent 
reports in the British press. The loss of 
groundnut imports from India, which 
had supplied 40 percent of the Union’s 
fats and oils and the reduction of palm- 
kernel imports from the Belgian Congo 
are mainly responsible for the present 
low stocks of soap in South Africa. 


IMFORTS AND Exports oF O1ts, U. K. 


Great Britain’s imports of natural es- 
sential oils during the first 6 months of 
1946 amounted to 2,048,103 pounds, an 
increase of about 115 percent from total 
imports in the corresponding period of 
1945, reports the British press. Such im- 
ports totaled 2,281,760 pounds in the first 
half of 1938. 

During the January-June period of 
1946, 3,511 pounds of synthetic essential 
oils were imported, compared with 60,- 
104 pounds in the like period of 1938. 
There were no imports of these products 
during the first 6 months of 1945. 

British exports of natural essential oils 
totaled 86,158 pounds in the first half of 
1946, an increase of 42,684 pounds from 
such exports in the comparable months 
of 1945. In the first half of 1938, 245,- 
094 pounds of natural essential oils were 
exported. 


EXPORTS OF CLOVE OIL, ZANZIBAR 


Zanzibar’s exports of clove oil during 
the 12 months ended June 30, 1946, 
amounted to 565,046 pounds, reports a 
British trade journal. The chief pur- 
chasers were the United Kingdom, the 
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United States, and Australia. Exports 
in the second quarter totaled 82,433 
pounds, most of it going to the United 
Kingdom. Supplies were insufficient to 
meet the large demand from other 
countries. 


Special Products 


SITUATION IN JAPANESE Toy INDUSTRY 


Rehabilitation of toy manufacture in 
Japan has begun, but as yet little 
progress has been made, according to 
the foreign press. Plants needing ma- 
chines and motive power for their oper- 
ation, such as those which manufacture 
metal, celluloid, and wooden toys, are in 
a particularly difficult position. Deter- 
rents to operations of the group of fac- 
tories working with paper, tissues, lum- 
ber, and tin plate are the lack of raw 
products and of auxiliary materials, such 
as paints, dyes, ink, lacquer, and nails. 
The toy manufacturers claim that with 
abundant supplies of these materials 
they would be able to compensate for 
the shortage of facilities by manufac- 
turing only toys requiring little equip- 
ment for production and could obtain 
even at present the prewar output figure. 

The extent of revival of the wooden- 
toy manufacture in Aichi Prefecture is 
taken as an example of the slow progress 
being made. Of the some 20 factories 
registered in that region as members of 
the wooden-toy manufacturing associa- 
tion, only 12 or 13 are now in operation. 
The number of workers number about 
300. The total value of production by 
the association members is said to be 
approximately 300,000 yen per month, 
and that of the whole prefecture, in- 
cluding the output of nonmember man- 
ufacturers, about 1,000,000 yen per 
month. However, inasmuch as_ the 
prices of toys are now from six to seven 
times as high as those of 1940, the 
quantity of their output is regarded as 
only a fraction of normal production. 
(The value of the yen in United States 
currency in 1940 was established at 
$0.2344; in 1937, $0.2879;: and in 1938, 
$0.2845.) 

The value of Japan’s total production 
of toys of all types has normally aver- 
aged between 60,000,000 and 70,000,000 
yen.. The 1937 value was estimated at 
more than 100,000,000 yen, based on the 
theory that the total export value ac- 
counts for about one-third of produc- 
tion. Exports of toys in that year were 
reported to be valued at 42,290,000 yen. 
With exports from Korea and other 
former oversea territories added, the ag- 
gregate total was well over the level of 
45,000,000 yen. Exports included toys 
made of metal, valued at more than 9,- 
000,000 yen; celluloid, 17,600,000 yen; 
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wood, 4,900,000 yen; rubber, 4,200,000 
yen; other materials used included 
paper, tissues, potteries, glass, bamboo, 
furs, and shell. 

After 1938, exports of toys decreased 
substantially. However, the export fig- 
ure for 1938 was said to be well over the 
20,000,000-yen mark and for the first half 
of 1940, more than 9,000,000 yen. 

The United States has regularly been 
the leading purchaser of Japanese toys, 
followed by Great Britain, British India, 
Australia, Canada, the Netherlands In- 
dies, and the Union of South Africa, 
those areas taking fully 78 percent of 
the total exports in 1937. 

With regard to future exports, it is 
said that a considerable amount may go 
to the Asiatic Continent and to the South 
Sea regions. It is said that quantities 
now are being shipped to those districts 
in the form of collateral goods for the 
import of foodstuffs. As an example, 
sizable parcels of toys—approximately 
3,000,000 yen in value—were assembled 
for shipment to Korea in March. 

It is pointed out that since all toys 
exported to those regions were not for 
consumption by the native people but 
for purchase by Japanese people resid- 
ing there, particularly in the case of bet- 
ter-quality goods, the demands for toys 
in those countries will inevitably fluc- 
tuate as the Japanese people are repa- 
triated to their homeland. 

Toy manufacturers in Japan believe 
that the domestic demand for toys will 
steadily increase as new Varieties are de- 
veloped and the quality is improved in 
keeping with cultural development. 


MANUFACTURE OF ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 
INCREASE, U. K. 


Production of electrical appliances in 
the United Kingdom showed considerable 
increases during the first quarter of 1946, 
compared with that of the last quarter of 
1945, according to the British press. 

The average monthly production of 
electric ranges increased to 179,700 dur- 
ing the 1946 first quarter from 122,000 
during the October-December’ 1945 
period. Production of electric irons rose 
from 17,100 to 250,500; electric vacuum 
cleaners, from 20,400 to 33,100; and elec- 
tric kettles, from 22,000 to 34,900. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


FACTORIES RESUMING NORMAL OPERATIONS, 
PALESTINE 


Most textile factories in Palestine 
which closed or reduced operations dur- 
ing April and May resumed or increased 
production in June. 
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As a result of the improved yarn sup. 
ply position, restrictions which had been 
imposed on the trade in woolen, silk, ang 
rayon yarns were removed as of June 30, 
1946. 


EXPANSION OF INDUSTRY IN U.S. §, R. 


The textile industry of the U. §, 5 
R. is expected to install approximately 
3,000,000 additional spindles and 65,009 
looms under the current 5-year plan, 
according to the Soviet press. 

The sum of about 6,000,000,000 rubles 
(5.30 rubles=$1 United States currency) 
is to be used for complete restoration of 
50 large enterprises destroyed during the 
war and construction of 30 new enter. 
prises. 

About 550,000 employees reportedly 
will be added to the present labor force 
of the textile industry. 


Cotton and Products 
COTTON CROP AND IMPORTS, AUSTRALIA 


Harvesting of the 1945-46 cotton crop 
in Queensland, the only State in Aus- 
tralia which produces cotton in com- 
mercial quantities, was completed in 
July. The area sown to cotton during 
the season was estimated at 8,000 acres, 
about 13 percent more than the 7,100 
acres planted in the preceding season, 


but little more than one-sixth the aver- | 
in the 10 | 


age annual acreage (49,249) 
seasons ended 1943-44. Production is 
estimated at 2,800,000 pounds of seed cot- 
ton or 1,000,000 pounds of lint. 

The growth of the cotton-textile man- 
ufacturing industry has been accompa- 
nied by important changes in Australia’s 
cotton trade pattern. Since 1935-36 the 
entire domestic production of raw cotton, 
with the exception of a small quantity 
exported to nearby areas (primarily New 
Zealand), has been absorbed by domestic 
spinners. Exports in 1945 were confined 
to 108 pounds to New Hebrides; there 
were no exports in the 9 months ended 
March 31, 1946. 

Imports, however, have risen to a high 
level—about four times the average an- 
nual imports of 7,238,924 pounds in the 
5 years ended June 30, 1939. Imports in 
the 9 months ended March 31, 1946, 
amounted to 19,918,910 pounds as com- 
pared with 28,566,553 pounds in the fis- 
cal year ended June 30, 1945. 

Of the 1946 imports, 8,351,316 pounds 
were obtained from the United States, 
5,450,454 pounds from India, 2,956,193 
pounds from Egypt, and 2,027,630 pounds 
from the Belgian Congo. 


CONDITIONS IN THE GREEK INDUSTRY 


Acreage planted to cotton in Greece 
during 1946 amounted to 515,000 strem- 
ma (1 stremma=0.2471 acre) , a decrease 
from the 1939 area (760,000 stremma) 
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put an increase from that in 1945 (382,- 
000). Larger plantings were not pos- 
sible because of the scarcity of cotton 
seed. 

Early prospects for the 1946 cotton 
production were favorable. However, the 
summer drought was expected to seri- 
ously affect the total crop, which was 
estimated at 33,200,000 okes (1 oke=1.28 
kilogram or 2.8219 pounds), or 42,500 
metric tons of seed cotton. The Mace- 
donia and Attica-Boetia regions were ex- 
pected to produce 77 percent of the en- 
tire crop. 

Raw-cotton consumption during 1945 
and 1946 was provided for mostly by im- 
ports under UNRRA. A fixed ceiling 
price was placed on all goods produced 
therefrom. Since May 1946 consump- 
tion of cotton has increased from 1,000 
to 1,100 metric tons per month. Nearly 
all textile factories which were operating 
before the war have resumed activities 
and have reached 80 to 85 percent of an- 
ticipated capacity. The delay in oper- 
ating at maximum capacity is attributed 
to a shortage of machine repair parts. 

Imports into Greece of ginned cotton 
during the period from October 1944 to 
the middle of 1946 approximated 14,000 
metric tons. Imports of relief cotton 
amounted to 10,700 metric tons. Imports 
of ginned cotton during the first 7 
months of 1946 totaled 3,277 metric tons. 
The Greek Government has removed the 
ban on imports. However, the Hellenic 
Cotton Board is still urging a restriction 
of imports until 1947 in an effort to pro- 
tect the price of indigenous cotton and to 
encourage its cultivation. 


Lint CoTTON PRODUCED, IRAQ 


The total quantity of seed cotton from 
Iraq’s 1945 crop delivered to ginneries 
between the beginning of the harvest in 
September 1945 and the end of March 
1946 amounted to 3,290,803 kilograms, of 
which 2,764,823 kilograms were ginned. 
Lint cotton produced amounted to 
4,807 bales or 886,560 kilograms. 


Silk and Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN JAPANESE INDUSTRY 


The Japan Raw Silk Association has 
included in its current budget an appro- 
priation of 1,000,000 yen for encouraging 
and assisting local associations in raw- 
silk production, states the foreign press. 
Groups in 13 principal producing areas 
have been formed. A production goal of 
146,000 bales of raw silk during the fiscal 
year 1946-47 has been set by the Asso- 
ciation. Working hours will be extended 
and the number of operatives increased. 

A survey has been undertaken by the 
Association to study and encourage elec- 
trification of the silk industry, as a re- 
sult of shortage of coal supplies. 


NEWS BY COMMODITIES 


It is reported that from 3 to 4 years 
will be necessary to reach prewar levels 
in silkworm breeding and reeling stand- 
ards. The present quality of the cocoon 
supply is adaptable to raw silk of 14-16 
denier. If silk shipments reach 130,000 
bales in 1946, enlargement of testing 
facilities in Yokohama and Kobe houses 
will be necessary, it is said. 


SILK INDUSTRY IN BELOorussIA, U. S. S. R. 


The cultivation of mulberry trees in 
Belorussia, U. S. S. R., is being resumed, 
according to the Russian press. 

A number of white mulberry trees 
planted in Vitebsk (Belorussia) by Soviet 
specialists before the war proved suc- 
cessful, the trees growing despite rather 
severe Climate. Forty of these trees, sur- 
viving the German invasion, have been 
transplanted in a special section of the 
Vitebsk botanical gardens and will serve 
as the nucleus for resuming cultivation. 

The Department of Zoology of the 
Vitebsk Institute has recently received a 
large quantity of oak-leaf-fed tussah 
silkworms. By next spring it expects to 
be able to supply Belorussian silk grow- 
ers with silkworm seeds (eggs). 


Wool and Products 
WOOLEN-FABRIC MANUFACTURE, U.S. S. R. 


Production of woolen fabrics in the 
U. S. S. R., under the current 5-year 
plan, is expected to reach 159,400,000 
meters (1 meter=39.37 inches or 1.0936 
yard) in 1950, representing a 32.5 per- 
cent increase from the output in 1940, 
according to the Soviet press. 

Production of woolen fabrics during the 
war dropped to about 62,300,000 meters 
(1945 estimate). The trend in produc- 
tion of woolen fabrics since 1932 and 
planned output until 1950, follow: 


Year Million meters 
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Miscellaneous Fibers 
HARD-FIBER-CORDAGE MANUFACTURE 


Receipts of hard fibers into the Union 
of South Africa during the first half of 
1946 amounted to 714 short tons. 

Renewed attention is being given to the 
cultivation of hard fiber in the Union. 
However, it will be 3 or 4 years before 
any appreciable quantities are produced. 

There were five hard-fiber cordage 
mills in operation in the Union in Sep- 
tember 1946; another was being erected. 
One of the two steel-cable factories spins 
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its own fiber cores, the other obtains its 
requirements from one of the cordage 
mills. 


EXPORTS OF KaPOK, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Exports of kapok from the Dominican 
Republic during the first half of 1946 
totaled 38,978 kilograms, valued at $5,925. 
Puerto Rico, taking 34,700 kilograms, 
valued at $5,240, was the principal coun- 
try of destination, the remainder (4,278 
kilograms valued at $685) going to the 
Netherlands West Indies. During the 
first 6 months of 1945, shipments totaled 
27,195 kilograms, $5,447. 


Wearing Apparel 


EXPORTS OF CANA STRAW HATts, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Exports of cana straw hats from the 
Dominican Republic during the first half 
of 1946 totaled 26,292, valued at $8,573. 
Shipments to the United States totaled 
24,000, valued at $8,000, and to the 
Netherlands West Indies 2,292, valued at 
$573. During the corresponding period 
of 1945, shipments to all destinations 
were much larger, having totaled 319,488, 
valued at $155,504. 


HOSIERY PRODUCTION, U. K. 


Production of hosiery in the United 
Kingdom during 1945, according to a 
London publication, was considerably 
less than the prewar volume, as indicated 
by the following data, with figures for 
1938 in parentheses: Women’s seamless 
stockings, approximately 8,200,000 dozen 
pairs (18,000,000); full-fashioned hos- 
iery, 2,000,000 dozen pairs (4,000,000) ; 
men’s socks, coarser than 100-needle, 


2,200,000 (1,200,000); finer than 100- 
needle, 1,800,000 (6,00,000); women’s 
anklets, 900,000 (1,500,000); children’s 


stockings and socks, 5,300,000 (7,000,000) 
dozen pairs. 

As of June 1946, installations of full- 
fashioned footwear machines included 
1,849 leggers and 442 footers, of which 
1,358 and 278, respectively, were in op- 
eration. Of the leggers in use, 85 were 
30-gage; 157 were 33-gage; 23, 36-gage; 
123, 39-gage; 391, 42-gage; 477, 45-gage; 
37, 48-gage; 25, 51-gage; and 40, 54-gage. 

Yarns used by the hosiery industry 
(including establishments making stock- 
ings and socks, and all knitted goods with 
the exception of warp knitted fabrics), 
during 1945, with approximate 1937 fig- 
ures in parentheses, were: Cotton, 35,- 
100,000 pounds (70,600,000); worsted 
and woolen, including shoddy, 47,900,000 
pounds (63,800,000); rayon, 9,000,000 
(20,700,000) ; pure silk, none (3,500,000) ; 
other fibers 3,500,000 (none). Little im- 
provement is expected in the raw-mate- 
rial supply for about a year, and even 
longer in the case of some types of yarn. 
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Tobacco .and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION, STOCKS, AND IMPORTS, 
BELGIUM 


Before World War II Belgium pro- 
duced about 28 percent of all tobacco 
used in that country. However, only 10 
percent of the tobacco for cigarettes was 
of domestic origin. During the war im- 
ports of tobacco fell off sharply and the 
country was almost entirely dependent 
on domestic production. 

Production of tobacco in Belgium in 
1945 totaled 5,725,910 kilograms as com- 
pared with 15,194,570 kilograms in 1944. 
The area planted to tobacco reached a 
high of 7,267 hectares (1 hectare=2.471 
acres) in 1944 but declined to 3,213 hec- 
tares in 1945. However, the satisfactory 
prices received by the farmers for their 
1945 tobacco crop resulted in 1946 acre- 
age being increased to 4,687 acres. 

It is expected that the use of addi- 
tional quantities of fertilizer will result 
in a better yield in 1946. Other factors 
affecting yields are the labor suprly, 
climatic conditions, and farming prac- 
tices. During the war a number of 
farmers, particularly in West Flanders, 
attracted by the high prices, started the 
cultivation of tobacco. It is expected 
that as prices recede to normal levels 
a number of these inexperienced farm- 
ers will abandon the cultivation of 
tobacco. 

In general, Belgian tobacco has a 
strong heavy taste and does not burn 
well. To ameliorate this condition, the 
Institut Agronomique de l’Etat at 
Gembloux is studying tobacco seeds and 
plants best adapted to the country. 
This program is being financed by the 
State. Furthermore, the Syndicat des 
Planteurs de Tabac de la Flandre Occi- 
dentale (TASYCA) is experimenting 
with improved methods of fermenting 
tobacco on the farms, with a view to 
making it suitable for use in cigarettes 
and cigars, as well as in smoking tobacco. 

Belgian tobacco is still “mobilized.” 
The farmer must declare his plantings, 
storage facilities, and deliver specified 
quantities of the dried leaf to persons 
designated by the Government. Tobacco 
prices also are fixed by the Government. 
In view of the fact that rationing of 
tobacco products has been lifted and that 
industry and dealers are free to import 
as they choose, it is believed that all re- 
strictions on the marketing of the do- 
mestic crop will also be lifted. 

Over a period of years, smoking tobacco 
has been made from Kentucky dark-fired 
to lighter North Americas and Javas; and 
cigarettes, from burley tobacco, although 
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when prices have been too high, Javas 
have been substituted. Price has influ- 
enced the selection of tobaccos to a great 
extent. 

Prior to World War II, one-third of 
Belgian imports of leaf tobacco came 
from the United States, one-third from 
the Netherlands Indies, and one-third 
from all other sources. It is too early to 
state definitely whether this pattern will 
be reestablished, but the largest manu- 
facturer of tobacco products in Belgium 
hopes to resume substantial purchases of 
Netherlands Indies tobacco as soon as 
possible. 

Stocks of leaf tobacco in Belgium on 
June 30, 1940, amounted to 29,110 metric 
tons, according to the Association Belge 
due Tabac (a trade association of tobacco 
dealers and manufacturers formed dur- 
ing the war to handle all foreign pur- 
chases for tobacco traders and the indus- 
try). In 1940, 1,350 tons were requisi- 
tioned by an enemy country, leaving a 
net available balance of 27,760 tons. 

In 1941, 4,628 metric tons of tobacco 
were imported into Belgium; in 1942, 
4,157 tons; in 1943, 167 tons; in 1944, 11 
tons. It is believed that the greater part 
came from Bulgaria and lesser amounts 
from Greece and Turkey. 

In 1945 the Belgian Economic Mis- 
sion at Washington, D. C. purchased 
8,695 metric tons of tobacco, and in the 
first 6 months of 1946, 1,850 tons. The 
Belgian Economic Mission at London 
purchased 4,004 metric tons, including 
2,246 tons of “Virginia” leaf held in the 
United States for British account. To- 
bacco imports, other than purchases by 
economic missions, amounted to 7,776 
tons. Purchases comprised cheaper 
grades of tobacco. 


IRANIAN TOBACCO SITUATION 


Tobacco production in Iran in 1945-46 
amounted to 14,000 tons, compared with 
an annual average of only 6,000 tons dur- 
ing the period 1941-44. This year’s pro- 
duction is expected to be slightly higher 
than that of last year. 

The Iranian tobacco monopoly con- 
trols the production, processing, and sale 
of tobacco. Soil and climatic conditions 
are said to be favorable for the produc- 
tion of tobacco, and the Government is 
encouraging an increase in production. 
Measures adapted to this end are: tech- 
nical assistance to growers; advance 
payments; price adjustments based on 
cost-of-production studies; and addi- 
tional facilities for handling, grading, 
and storing the crop. 

Since the present rate of production is 
more than sufficient for domestic con- 
tumption, the Government is now pro- 
hibiting the importation and sale of all 
foreign cigarettes. 
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C. E. Boonstra (coauthor “Philippine 
Tobacco Operations at Low Levels”) — 
Born in Grand Rapids, Mich. Michigan 
State College, B. A., 1936; Louisiana State 
University, M. A., 1937, Ph. D., 1949. 
Auditor for milling company 1937-38: 
economist, State agricultural experiment 
station, January to September 1938; De- 
partment of Agriculture, 1938-39; in. 
structor at Louisiana State University, 
1939-42; information and administrative 
officer, Department of Agriculture, 1949- 
43; appointed agricultural economist at 
Habana, February 13, 1943; assistant 
agricultural attaché at Habana, October 
14, 1943; at Manila, October 19, 1945. 

Anna H. Carroll (coauthor “Philippine 
Tobacco Operations at Low Levels”),— 
Has been connected with the tobacco 
work of the Department of Commerce for 
more than 19 years. Five years were 
spent as Assistant to the Chief of the 
former Tobacco Division, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, and dur- 
ing those years Mrs. Carroll also served 
as editor of the weekly bulletin, “Tobacco 
Markets and Conditions Abroad,” which 
had a world-wide circulation. Now Eco- 
nomic Analyst serving the tobacco trade. 

Philip M. Davenport (“Cuba’s Avocado 
Output—Air Shipments Loom Large”) .— 
Born in Washington, D. C. University 
of Pennsylvania, B. S., 1937; Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy, M. A., 
1938. Appointed Foreign Service officer, 
vice consul of career, and secretary in 
the diplomatic service, July 6, 1938; vice 
consul at Berlin, July 18, 1938; Foreign 
Service School, June 9, 1939; vice consul 
at Canton, January 8, 1940, to December 
7, 1941; at Karachi July 20, 1942; Ha- 
bana, second secretary and vice consul, 
June 22, 1945. 

Walter Measday (“Los Angeles’ Suc- 
cessful ‘Decalade of World Trade’”).— 
Born in London, England. Educated in 
private schools and at Westminster 
School. Secretary to Col. John A. Logan, 
Youngstown, Ohio; business manager of 
Hartford Telegram, Hartford, Conn.; 
editor of Rail & Sail and subsequently 
editor of the Morning Star, Newark, 
N. J.; on New York Tribune and New 
York World; connected with real-estate 
developments in Los Angeles after 1920; 
appointed as district manager, Los An- 
geles Office, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce, in 1934. Thrice president of the 
Federal Business Association of Glendale, 
Calif. 
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(Developments communicated to Ex- 
porters’ Service Section up to Monday, 
October 28, 1946). 

The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletin: 


No. 372—Current Export Bulletin No. 372, 
October 22, 1946. 


I. Establishment of Limited Distribution Li- 
cense (LDL) for the Exportation of Auto- 
motive Storage Batteries? 


A. The Office of International Trade an- 
nounces that beginning with the fourth quar- 
ter 1946 the Limited Distribution License 
(LDL) procedure will be extended to cover 
the exportation of automotive storage bat- 
teries (Schedule B No. 701300). 

This procedure will be mandatory for all 
applicants for licenses to export automotive 
storage batteries. Special Project (SP) -li- 
censes represent the only exception to this 
requirement. Outstanding licenses covering 
the exportation of automotive storage bat- 
teries are not affected by this procedure. 

B. Under this procedure, the Office of In- 
ternational Trade will issue a single Limited 
Distribution License quarterly covering the 
exportation of automotive storage batteries 
by any one exporter. It will be necessary for 
applicants for an LDL to have firm orders for 
the exportation of the batteries covered by 
the application. 

C. Application for Limited Distribution Li- 
cense for Automotive Storage Batteries. 

1. When preparing an application for a 
Limited Distribution License for the expor- 
tation of automotive storage batteries, two 
forms are to be completed in duplicate: form 
IT 48 (Application for a Limited Distribution 
License) and form IT 565 (Distribution 
Schedule). Both copies of each form must 
be signed. Each application should be ac- 
companied by an acknowledgment card (form 
IT 116). Applications for the fourth quarter 
should be submitted to the Commodities 
Branch, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
on or before November 5, 1946; for subse- 
quent quarters, applications should be sub- 
mitted on or before the 15th day of the month 
preceding each calendar quarter. 

2. In preparing the Distribution Schedule 
(form IT-565) for the fourth quarter of 1946, 
the applicant shall list by country or coun- 
try group (see Part C-4 below) the estimated 
unshipped balances of batteries on outstand- 
ing export licenses (column “b”); the actual 
exports during the second quarter (column 
“e"); the exports made during the third 
quarter (column “d"); the proposed exports 
in “units” and “dollar value” during the 
fourth quarter (column “e”). The Office of 
International Trade will indicate in column 
“f” the quantity approved for export by desti- 
nation for the fourth quarter, 1946. 

3. In applying for licenses for subsequent 
calendar quarters, applicants should indicate 





‘The requirements set forth in Subject I 
have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and assigned number BB 41-R 855, 
in accordance with Regulation A pursuant 
to the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 
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in column “a” the country or country groups 
of destination (see Part C-4 below); in col- 
umn “b” the estimated unshipped balances 
on outstanding export licenses through the 
current quarter; in column “c”’ the actual ex- 
ports made during the previous quarter; in 
column “d” the estimated exports for the 
whole of the current quarter; and in column 
“e” the proposed exports for the next quarter 
in terms of “units” and “dollar value.” 

4. In preparing the Distribution Schedule 
(form IT-565), the destination of the bat- 
teries must be indicated in column “a.” It 
will be necessary to show separately the in- 
formation requested in column “a” through 
“e’’ for each country or groups of countries 
indicated below. In providing information 
covering proposed exportation to countries 
in groups 9 through 12, a total figure for each 
country group should be shown and not the 
figures for each destination within the 
group. For example: If it is proposed to 
export to one or more of the destinations in 
group 10 (Middle East), “Middle East” should 
be entered in column ‘“‘a,” and only the total 
proposed exportations to that group should 
be shown in column “e.” 


. Argentina 

Brazil 

. Mexico 

. China 

. Netherlands 

. Philippines 

. Turkey 

Union of South Africa 

. Other American Republics 

10. Middle East (including Aden (Kam- 
aran Is., Khorya-Morya Is., Perim 
Is.. Sokotra Is.). Anglo-Evyotian 
Sudan, Saudi Arabia, British Somali- 
land, Cyprus, Egypt, Eritrea, Ethi- 
opia, French Somaliland (Fr. Somali 
Coast), Iran, Iraq, Italian Somali- 
land, Lebanon, Libva, Palestine, 
Syria, Trans-Jordan, Yemen) 

11. Other Group K Countries 

12. Group E Countries 


oo 


5. Applicants desiring to export batteries 
to be used in projects covered by Special 
Project (SP) Licenses must follow the pro- 
cedure outlined in Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 22, page 59. 

B. Export Clearance 

1. When making shipments under the 
Limited Distribution Licenses for Automo- 
tive Storage Batteries, the license need not 
be presented to the Collector of Customs. 
However, holders of such licenses must indi- 
cate on the shipper’s export declaration the 
LDL symbol and license number in the space 
normally reserved for the export license 
number. Collectors of Customs are author- 
ized to clear such shipments without the 
presentation of the LDL license. 

2. The use of the Limited Distribution Li- 
cense symbol and number when making a 
shipment is a certification by the licensee 
that he has complied with the provisions of 
the Limited Distribution License for the 
commodity and amounts therein sepecified, 
and that the batteries are being sold in ac- 
cordance with the OPA Third Revised Maxi- 
mum Export Price Regulation. 

3. A Limited Distribution License for bat- 
teries is valid for the calendar quarter for 
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which it is issued, plus the succeedng quar- 
ter. Shipments under an LDL license, 
therefore, may be made any time during the 
calendar quarter for which it is issued, plus 
the succeeding calendar quarter. The expi- 
ration date of the license will be indicated on 
the face of the license. The Office of Inter- 
national Trade is anxious to have batteries 
exported during the calendar quarter for 
which licensed and consideration will be 
given, when licensing for subsequent quar- 
ters, to licensees who have exported licensed 
batteries promptly. 

E. Requests for Amendment to Limited 
Distribution License (LDL). 

1. Request for amendments to a Limited 
Distribution License for batteries should be 
made by letter, in duplicate, to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Office of International 
Trade, Commodities Branch, Washington 
25, D. C. 

2. The Department of Commerce will 
notify the holder of the license by letter of 
the action taken, and if the request is 
granted, such letter when attached to the 
license will serve as an official amendment 
to the LDL license. 

F. Additional information and copies of 
forms IT 48 and IT 565 may be secured from 
the Department of Commerce, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, Commodities Branch, 
Washington 25, D. C., and also from the field 
offices of the Department of Commerce. 


II. Policy on Licensing of Automotive Storage 
Batteries ? 


The Office of International Trade an- 
nounces that the limited quarterly quota 
of automotive storage batteries for export 
will be licensed in accordance with the fol- 
lowing general policy: 

1. Seventy percent of the quota will be set 
aside for traditional exporters of automo- 
tive storage batteries. The licensing to tra- 
ditional exporters of this set-aside will be 
on the basis of historical participation. An 
applicant may qualify as a traditional ex- 
porter by submitting to this office export 
figures covering exportations made under his 
own name during 1941 with destinations 
involved. If the applicant exported bat- 
teries during years other than 1941 but was 
not active during that year, which was 
chosen as a base period, the export figures for 
the last year of activity may be substituted. 

2. Five percent of the quota will be set 
aside for producers who are not historical 
exporters. 

3. Fifteen percent of the quota will be set 
aside for exporters other than traditional 
exporters and producers. It is estimated 
that this set-aside will permit the validation 
of export licenses for storage batteries 
totalling not in excess of 50 for each such 
applicant in the fourth quarter of 1946. 
Although an appreciable increase in the num- 
ber of applicants would make a revision of 
this figure necessary, applicants should be 
governed by this figure and submit applica- 
tions accordingly. 

4. Five percent of the quota will be set 
aside for applicants, other than traditional 
exporters or producers, who qualify under 
the Veterans’ Preference Plan. It is esti- 
mated that this set-aside will permit the 
validation of export licenses for storage bat- 
teries totalling not in excess of one hundred 
for each such applicant in the fourth quarter 


?The requirements set forth in Subject IT 
have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and assigned number BB 41-R 909, 
in accordance with Regulation A pursuant to 
the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 
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of 1946. Although this figure may be re- 
vised downward, applicants should be gov- 


erned by this figure and submit applications 


accordingly. 
5. The remaining 5 percent will be reserved 
for contingencies. 
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III. Revisions in the Positive List 


A. Additions. Effective October 29, 1946, 
the following commodity is added to the 
Positive List of Commodities requiring indi- 
vidual license for export. (See Comprehen- 
sive Export Schedule No. 22.) 





Depart- GLY dollar 
ment of Processing code ae ) ‘ame 
Commerce Commodity Unit and related com- | CUBUTY g#rouy 
Schedule modity group 
B No. kK E 
Grass and field seeds 
241990 Vetch; Willamette, Hungarian, common and Lb AGSU 2 100 Ys 


purple.! 





! Other vetch seed, Schedule B No. 241990, is already on the Positive List 


B. Deletions. 


Effective immediately, the following commodities are removed from the Posi- 


tive List and placed on general license for exportation to destinations in Group K: 





Depart- 
ment of 
Commerce Commodity 
Schedule 
B No. 
Steel mill products: 
603711 Iron and steel strip (cold-rolled) containing no alloy: Strapping only.' 
Woven-wire screen cloth, of all metals and alloys: 
608690 Plastiscreen. 
Electric interior lighting fixtures and parts: 
709698 Lamp shades, paper and parchment, and parts, only 





i The entries on the Postitive List of Schedule B No. 603711 and 709698 are now revised as follows 


603711 
parts. 


Iron and steel strip (cold-rolled) containing no alloy, except strapping Electric interior lighting fixtures and 


709698 All types, except fluorescent, except Lamp shades, paper and parchment, and parts. 


C. Shipments of the commodity removed 
from general license as a result of the provi- 
sions of Part A above, which were on dock, 
on lighter, laden aboard the exporting carrier, 


or in transit to ports of exit pursuant to 
actual orders for export prior to the effective 
date of change may be exported under 
the previous general license provisions 





Cuba’s Avocado 
Output—Air Ship- 
ments Loom Large 


(Continued from p. 6) 


United States importation of Cuban 
avocados has been facilitated by the pro- 
vision of the United States-Cuban Com- 
mercial Convention of 1902, which bound 
on the free list those Cuban articles which 
were imported free of duty in 1902. 
These provisions were carried over into 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreement of 1934 
between the United States and Cuba. 
To safeguard the position of California 
and Florida fruit growers, however, the 
Cuban Government in 1934 agreed to 
ship avocados to the United States only 
during the period from June to Sep- 
tember, inclusive. Most of Cuba’s ship- 
ments are made during July and August 
before the winter-bearing varieties of 
California or Florida avocados are ready 
for the market. 

The importance of Cuba’s prewar avo- 
cado trade may be judged from the fact 
that exports during the 1930’s to the 


United States, the only important mar- 
ket, averaged 8,800,000 pounds annually. 
Production in the United States during 
recent years has averaged about 30.- 
000,000 pounds annually. Avocados have 
now replaced grapefruit as Cuba’s third 
most important export fruit, being ex- 
ceeded only by bananas and pineapples. 

Figures on exports of Cuban avocados 
in the years 1930-45, and forecast for 
1946, are shown in the accompanying 
table. 








Quantity Value (ir 
Year in kilo- U.8 

grams lollars 
1930 6, 303, 768 204, 871 
1931 3, 805, 474 157, 901 
1932 3, 580, 751 142, 960 
1933 2, 275, 654 70, 845 
1934 2, 024, 874 55, 946 
1935 3, 159. 905 76, 811 
1936 4, 183, 940 103, 077 
1937 5, 029, 481 140, 215 
1938 4,482, 917 120, 258 
1939 3, 743, 560 79, 736 
1940 5, 620, 596 122, 370 
1941 5, 000, 873 123, 205 
1942 757, 307 16, 457 
1943 1, 267, 337 40, 554 
1944 1, 136, 634 85, 405 
1945 96, 633 14, 011 
1946 2, 000, 000 2 140, 000 

Kilogram equals 2.2046 pounds 
2? Forecast 
Source: Official Cuban foreign-trade statistics. 
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The wartime shipping shortage forced 
Cuban exporters to curtail sharply the 
packing of avocados for the United 
States market. For example, 1942 ex. 
ports were less than one-sixth the volume 
of those during 1941. Small boats were 
able to carry to Florida ports a few mi). 
lion pounds annually during 1943 ang 
1944, but the worst season was the sum. 
mer of 1945 when only 213,000 pounds 
were exported. The scarcity of fruit in 
1945 was the direct result of the severe 
hurricane of October 1944 which tore 
through the center of the avocado areg 
south of Habana, breaking limbs from 
the trees and stripping the foliage. 


Air Shipment Advantageous 


Cuban avocado production in 1946 js 
much larger than that of last year, al- 
though it may not reach the prewar 
level. Shippers are still faced with the 
problem of moving the fruit to the mar- 
kets in the north inasmuch as a sufficient 
number of regular fast ships equipped 
for transporting perishable fruit are not 
yet in service. Shipment by air is a logi- 
cal solution. Surplus army transport 
planes, purchased from the United States 
Government, have been placed in service 
for moving fruit from Habana to Miami 
within about an hour. The avocados are 
then loaded into refrigerated cars for 
movement to northern markets. Spoil- 
age losses are much less than would oc- 
cur if a 3- or 4-day boat trip were re- 
quired. Consequently, the fruit can be 
left on the tree to reach a later stage of 
ripeness than is possible when slower 
methods of transportation are employed. 
A more attractive, and thus more valu- 
able fruit is made available to consumers 
in the United States. 

Even if shippers decide against carry- 
ing the bulk of Cuba’s avocado exports 
by air in the 1947 season, in view of the 
fact that shipping service may be im- 
proved, it may still be worth while to ship 
high-quality fruit by air in order to take 
advantage of the higher prices obtain- 
able in the United States markets for 
tree-ripened avocados. Current air ship- 
ments of avocados to United States mar- 
kets will give both shippers and carriers 
valuable experience in the rapid market- 
ing of a perishable product, and will serve 
as a guide to the feasibility of large-scale 
air movement of other items highly sub- 
ject to spoilage. 





Large quantities of a wild-growing 
plant which produces Anabasine (Ana- 
basis aphylla) have been found in Uzbek- 
istan, south of the Aral Sea, reports the 
Soviet press. Anabasine is similar to 


nicotine and is used in drugs and insecti- 
cides. 
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Los Angeles’ 
Successful “‘Decalade 
of World Trade”’ 


(Continued from p. 7) 
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and combination export managers. Be- 
fore the show was over the producer had 
contacted a foreign freight forwarder and 
was making arrangements to straighten 
out the confusion of his early shipments. 
The chances were more than fair that he 
would be converted into a regular mem- 
ber of the foreign-trading fraternity. 


Novices Acquire Know-How 


’ 


Although some “regulars” among for- 
eign traders stopped in at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce booth, by far the 
greatest number of inquiries were from 
novices who had made no previous con- 
tact with the services of the Department. 
The results were mutually advantageous. 
Experience was exchanged. Guidance 
was provided. These prospective traders 
learned where they can get further in- 
formation and practical assistance. 

Through these contacts at the Los An- 
geles “Decalade of World Trade,” it 
seems likely that some costly errors may 
be avoided, that purchasers and pro- 
ducers alike will be saved embarrass- 
ments, and that at least a few “bumps” 
may be smoothed out of the none-too- 
easy but richly rewarding road over 
which this country’s international trade 
must flow. 





Philippine Tobacco 
Operations at 
Low Levels 


(Continued from p. 4) 


45,000 cigars to China, valued at 3,550 
pesos. Shipments of cigars to China also 
were made during the first half of 1946, 
but have been too small to affect sig- 
nificantly the price and supply situation. 

Exportation of leaf tobacco was ex- 
pected to continue in small quantities 
during the second half of 1946. Spanish 
buyers are reported anxious to obtain 
considerable quantities, but this market 
is limited by the availability of shipping 
Space. Small shipments of cigars prob- 
ably will continue, mostly to China. 
Manufacturers report inquiries for cigars 
from United States buyers, but any sub- 
stantial export this year to the United 
States is unlikely in view of the prices 
being asked by Philippine manufactur- 
ers. Even the relatively cheap grades of 
cigars are being quoted for export at 200 
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NOTE, 
with the following exception: Cuba-United States dollar to the peso. 


Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 
gourdes to a dollar 


Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, 
The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 





Average rate Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange August | mate 
1944 (an- | 1945 (an- 1946 Rate equiva- Date 
nual) nual) (month- _ lent in =n 
ly) U. 8. 
currency 
Argentina..| Paper peso Preferential - - 3.73 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 $0. 2681 | Sept. 30, 1946 
Ordinary .-- - 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 . 2364 Do. 
Auction... = 4.94 4.94 | 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
Free market 4.03 4.04 | 4.05 4. 06 . 2463 | Sept. 5, 1946 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled - - 42.42 42. 42 | 2.42 42. 42 . 0236 | Sept. 30, 1946 
Curb ; 51. 80 59.96 | *60. 50 60. 50 .0165 | July 31, 1946 
Brazil Cruzeiro '__.| Official 16. 50 16. 50 (?) oe on, Pee 
Free market 19. 57 19. 50 18. 86 218.72 0534 | Sept. 30, 1946 
Special free market 20. 20 20. 00 (3) ea Me 
Chile Peso Special : 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 . 0516 Do. 
Export draft R 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 . 0400 Do. 
Free market 31.85 32.24 | 34.21 41.00 . 0244 Do. 
“Df, * 31.00 31.00 31. 00 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
Colombia do Commercial bank__. 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.746 . 5727 Do. 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 1.76 1. 76 1. 755 . 5698 Do. 
» Curb 1.75 1.83 *1.835 1. 835 .5450 | July 31, 1946 
Costa Rica. Colon Uncontrolled 5. 66 5. 68 *5. 67 5. 67 .1764 Apr. 30, 1946 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 .1779 | Sept. 30, 1946 
Cuba Peso Free_. 1.00 1. 00 1.00 1.00 1. 0000 Do. 
Ecuador Sucre Central bank (Offi- 14. 06 13.77 15. 04 515.04 . 0665 Do. 
cial). 
Honduras Lempira Official : 2. 04 2.04 2. 04 2.04 - 4902 Do. 
Mexico Peso Free 4.85 4. 86 4.86 4. 86 . 2058 Do. 
Nicaragua Cordoba Oflicial p 5. 00 5.00 | 5.00 5. 00 2000 | Sept. 28, 1946 
Curb 5.72 6. 62 5. 46 5. 30 . 1887 Do. 
Paraguay Guarani ° Official. . 3.11 3.12 3.12 3.12 .3205 | Oct. 17,1946 
Free 7 ae 3. 41 3.17 3.17 . 3155 0. 
i Sol _ 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 1538 | Sept. 30, 1946 
Salvador Colon cele -do. 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 . 4000 Do. 
Uruguay Peso. Controlled - 1.90 | 1.90 1. 90 1.90 5263 Do. 
Free: | | 
Imports 1. 90 1.90 1.90 1.90 | . 5263 Do. 
Other purposes § 1.85 1.82 1. 785 1, 785 . 5602 Do. 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3.35 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 2985 Do. 
Free 3.35 3. 35 3.35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 





' Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. 
exe ae quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 

? Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros 
per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar, as the result of a decree-law, 
published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on e xchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of Feb. 27, 1946, 
which tax had been included in the free market se ling rate since Feb. 28, 1946. On August 19, 1946, the selling rate in 
the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946. 

‘ . ponibilidades propias (private funds). 

5 A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2-percent charge on all exchange transactions resulted in effective 
buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. Beginning Feb. 16, 1946, an additional tax of 2 percent was imposed on ex- 
change sales, thus causing an increase in the effective selling rate for dollars from 13.77 to 14.04. On May 6, 1946, an 
additional tax of 1 sucre per dollar was imposed on most exchange sales, causing an increase in the effective selling rate for 
dollars from 14.04 to 15.04. 

® New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 

’ Established Dec. 4, 1945. 

® In effect since July 25, 1944. 

*Bolivia, curb market, average for July 1946; Colombia, curb market, average for July 1946; Costa Rica, uncontrolled 
rate for April 1946. 


Since November 1942, 


NOTE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 
into Argentina. 





pesos per thousand f. 0. b. Manila—which 
is about five times the prewar price. 
Some United States buyers may be will- 
ing to import small quantities at these 
prices to meet a special demand, or some 
Philippine shippers may be willing to cut 
prices in order to reestablish exports to 
the United States, but there is very little 
prospect for shipment in large volume. 


though Philippine trade data are not 
available, United States exports of cig- 
arettes to the Islands in that period are 
reported as 6,200,000,000 units, valued at 
$15,000,000. 

In 1945, commercial imports were only 
456,900,000 cigarettes, all from the United 
States, valued at 2,300,000 pesos. Impor- 
tation of cigarettes from the United 
States during early 1946 has been very 
large, but trade figures are not yet avail- 
able to show the quantities. Actually, 
the quantity of cigarettes entering the 
Philippines during 1945 was vastly great- 
er than these commercial imports, be- 


Imports 


Importation of cigarettes from the 
United States during the first half of 
1946 has shown a spectacular rise. Al- 
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cause of supplies coming from the United 
States Army. 

A large demand for United States cig- 
arettes is expected to continue in the 
Philippines, possibly more than in pre- 
war years, because of the larger purchas- 
ing power of the people and the small 
supply and high cost of domestic tobacco 
suitable for cigarettes. In 1940, the Phil- 
ippines imported from the United States 
a total of 4,000,000,000 cigarettes. 


Outlook 


Exportation of leaf tobacco and pro- 
duction of cigars for the domestic market 
apparently will be the principal activi- 
ties in the Philippine tobacco industry 
during the remainder of 1946 and pos- 
sibly much of 1947. Restoration of the 
cigar-export industry is slowed down 
by high cost of labor and shortage of 
supplies, particularly boxes and other 
packaging materials. Not only do the 
high prices limit exportation but they 
block the expansion of sales in the do- 
mestic market, since Philippine buyers 
in normal years obtained cigars at very 
low prices. 

Indications are that the area devoted 
to the 1946-47 tobacco crop will not ex- 
ceed 60 percent of the prewar area. Con- 
tinued serious shortages of work stock 
(water buffalo) and implements, also the 
scarcity of foodstuffs (especially in Caga- 
yan Province), are responsible for this 
condition. 

The Philippine Republic cannot resume 
its position as an exporter of unmanu- 
factured tobacco until the commodity is 
in much better supply. In the meantime, 
cigar manufacture cannot be expanded 
to anything like prewar levels. The fu- 
ture of the cigar export trade, however, 
is more dependent on such adjustments 
as may occur in cost and price relation- 
ships than it is on the size of the tobacco 
crops. 





Improvements to the Sao Paulo Rail- 
way have been approved by the President 
of Brazil, and the cost of electrification 
between Sao Paulo and Jundiahy has 
been estimated at 186,460,197 cruzeiros. 
(1 cruzeiro equals about 5 cents, U. S. 
currency.) 





U. S. Tariff Commission: Public 
Notice of Application Received 


List No. 199, Application No. 329, Septem- 
ber 19, 1946. 

Application as listed below has been 
filed with the United States Tariff Com- 
mission for investigation under the pro- 
visions of section 336 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


November 2, 1946 





————___ 
Name of artick Purpose of request Date received Name and address of applicant 
- cs 
Test or container boards of a burst- | Decrease in duty | September 18, 1946 | Dixie Container Corp, 7 
ing strength above 60 pounds per and Hospital Stroety S.. 
square inch by the Mullen or the ; mond, Va oo 
Webb test. 
| | 
ht ., 





The application listed above is avail- 
able for public inspection at the office 
of the Secretary, Tariff Commission 
Building, Eighth and E Streets, NW.., 


Washington, D. C., where it may be read 
and copied by persons interested. 
SIDNEY Morgan, 
Secretary. 





I ; 


ea 


Chile—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade- 
marks was published in the Diario Oficial 
of October 15, 1946. Opposition must be 
filed within 30 days from date of publica- 
tion: 


Trade-mark Class No. and Product 


Sarnigal___- 75—Drugs and pharma- 
ceutical products. 
Sanegan_-_-- Do. 
Distilbenex __ Do. 
Flourographic_ - Do 
es Do 
Sulfasteran - _-- Do 
Sovaspray- ---_-- Do 
Bengue- --_-_- eeneee Do 
Insect-O-Blitz_- Do. 
Sulfinotyol-__--_-_- Do. 
Stafilotyol_-____- Do 


Trade M ark Applications c 


. “tice 


om 


Trvude-mark Class No. and Product 


Inostafil 75—Drugs and pharma- 
ceutical products. 
Stafilan Do 
Pyotyol_ Do 
Pyotolan Do 
Hepacrine-_ Do 
Aphtiria _ - Do 
| ae Do 
Stillman Do 
Indunidas Do 
Pragmaderm Do 
Dermatar-_ - Do 
Dermitar Do 
Dermotar Do 
Flash Press La Voz 82—Periodical publica- 
de las Provincias) tions 
Prensa Nacional 
Cooperada 
Cinema Do 








(Continued from p. 9) 


41. Italy—Ditta Cappelli and Morara, 5 Via 
Bengasi, Bologna, request purchase quota- 
tions on horse and ozen hair as used in the 
manufacture of brushes. 

42. Italy—Dott. Prof. Enrico Gori Carra- 
dori, 3 Via Santa Trinita, Prato (Firenze), 
request purchase quotations on representa- 
tion for chemical analytical materials; pre- 
pared medicines, alkaloids and drugs; medic- 
inal and surgical instruments; photographic 
instruments and supplies. 

43. Italy—C. E. A. T. (Cavi Elettrici e Affini 
Torino) , 1, Corso Palermo, Turin, request pur- 
chase quotations on lamp black. 

44. Italy—Gurlino & Varetto, 11, Corso Vin- 
zaglio, Turin, request purchase quotations on, 
and representation for, electrical supplies 

45. Italy—Soffieria Olinto Saccardi, 68 Via 
dei Pepi, Florence, request purchase quota- 
tions on non-neutral glass tubes in sizes 
ranging from diameter 4 mm. to 70 mm. thick 
mm. 1-2. The type tube desired is with blue 
enameled strip on white enameled back- 
ground as used in the manufacture of gradu- 
ated burettes. 

46. Italy—S. I. G. L. A. (Societa Italiana 
Gomma Lavorazione Affini), 1, Corso Palermo 
Turin, request purchase quotations on cot- 
ton; carbon black. 

47. Italy—A. C. Zambelli, 20, Corso Raffa- 
ello, Turin, requests purchase quotations on 
scientific sanitary equipment. 


48. Netherlands—N V Nederlandsche 
Overzee Handel Maatschappij, 2A Dam, Am- 
sterdam, request purchase quotations on 
Salicylic acid (C,H,) and Antipyrine 
(C,,H,,N,O) in large containers. 

49. Netherlands—Firma L. J. Volkers, 62 
Sarphatistraat, Amsterdam, C., request pur- 
chase quotations on, and representation for 
100 tons acetone; D. D. T.; 50 tons carbon 
black; 1,500 tons chemically pure zine ozide, 
Red Seal or White Seal; 1 ton Monastral 
blue; 5 tons fanal colors; 10 tons tolutdine 
reds; 1,000 tons genuine red lead; 1,000 tons 
canary-yellow litharge; 250 tons synthetic 
resins and baryum carbonate; 100 tons yel- 
low oxide synthetic; 100 tons lead titanate, 
100 tons antimony oride; 250 tons titanium 
(di)oxide; lithopone and pure 99 percent 
Zns. Samples of the chemicals are desired 
with the quotations submitted. 

50. Siam—Chemical Development Co. 
Ltd., 107 New Road, Bangkok, request pur- 
chase quotations on a plant for the manu- 
facture of oxygen gas; a plant for the 
manufacture of carbon dioride gas in lique- 
fied form. Further specifications may be 
obtained upon request from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed 
copies may be obtained by American 
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firms from this Division. The price is 
$1 a list for each country. 


Equipment Importers and 


Automotive 


Dealers—Chile. 
Bags, Importers and Dealers—Cuba. 


Bags and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Mexico. 

Canneries—Palestine. 

Chemicals Importers and Dealers—Nicara- 
gua. 

Confectionery Importers, 
Manufacturers—Mexico. 

Department Stores—Hondures. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparations Import- 
ers and Dealers—lIraq. 

Metal Working Plants and Shops—Union of 
South Africa. 

Office Supplies and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—British Honduras; Mexico. 

Paints and Varnishes Importers and Deal- 
ers—Argentina. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Venezuela. 

Petroleum Industry—Brazil. 

Photographic Supplies and Dealers and 
Photographers—Ecuador. 

Plastic Materials, Manufacturers and 
Molders of Plastic Products—Colombia. 

Radios and Radio Supplies and Equipment 
Manufacturers—Brazil. 

Radios and Radio Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Paraguay. 


Dealers, and 


Sporting-Goods, Toys, and Games Import-, 


ers and Dealers—Guatemala. 
Tanneries—Mexico. 
Textile Industry—Australia. 








(Continued from p. 19) 


WEEKLY of January 19, 1945. For previous 
announcement on the revision of present 
customs tariff law, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of October 21, 1944.] 

Jewelry of National Manufacture: 
Establishment of Temporary Export 
Quota Authorized.—The establishment of 
an export quota on nationally manufac- 
tured jewelry in the amount of $80,000 
(U.S. currency) was authorized in Uru- 
guay by a resolution of the Ministry of 
Industry and Labor dated September 30, 
1946, published in the Diario Oficial of 
October 10, 1946. 

This quota is to be distributed exclu- 
sively among the respective manufac- 
turers of jewelry who are interested in 
exporting. 

The resolution provides that exports 
under these quotas must be completed by 
May 31, 1947, subject to a 5-percent ad 
valorem penalty fee on the quantity not 
exported by that date. 

Sugar Imported From Peru: Price 
Fized—Sugar imported from Peru into 
Uruguay by the National Subsistence 
Commission will be sold to the industry 
at the fixed price of 4.50 pesos per 10 kilo- 
grams, according to a decree dated Sep- 
tember 30, 1946, published in the Diario 
Oficial of October 9, 1946. 


A JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


Potatoes: Temporary Duty-Free Im- 
portation Authorized and Prices Fixed.— 
Potatoes were authorized importation 
into Uruguay free from duties and other 
customs charges as well as port charges 
until November 30, 1946, by a decree 
dated September 10, 1946, published in 
the Diario Oficial of September 16, 1946. 

Maximum sales prices on these im- 
ported potatoes were set at 14.45 pesos per 
100 kilograms to official organizations 
and wholesalers; at 15.40 pesos per 100 
kilograms to the middleman; at 16 pesos 
per 100 kilograms to the retailer; and at 
0.18 peso per kilogram to the public. 

Alfalfa Hay and Oats: Duty-Free Im- 
portation Authorized.—Alfalfa hay and 
oats were included in the duty-free con- 
cession given to imports of bird, hog, 
and dairy-cattle feed for an indefinite 
period by decrees of January 22 and 
March 12, 1946, according to a decree 
of September 10, 1946, published in the 
Diario Oficial of September 26, 1946. 

[For announcements of decrees of January 


22 and March 12, 1946, see ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY Of March 9 and April 20, 1946.] 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Agreement of 1936, with 
Colombia, Extended 1 Month.—The 
transborder commercial agreement of 
March 14, 1936, between Colombia and 
Venezuela, has been extended for 1 
month from September 13, 1946, by an 
exchange of notes between the two coun- 
tries on September 5, 1946, at Caracas. 
A new modus vivendi, better suited to 
present conditions, was to have been 
studied and concluded during this period, 
and submitted to the Colombian 
Congress. 

[For an announcement of the conclusion 
and terms of the original commercial agree- 
ment of 1936, see COMMERCE REportTs of April 
11, 1936, and ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 


April 13, 1946, for an announcement of the 
last previous extension of this agreement. ] 





New Specifications for 
Egypt’s Rolling Stock? 


Consideration is being given to modifi- 
cations of specifications for engines for 
Egyptian State Railways so that builders 
from all producing countries may com- 
pete for the business. Since the tech- 
nical specifications were written 40 years 
ago, a number of innovations have been 
made. 

Egypt has become familiar with Amer- 
ican rolling stock through the use of 
lend-lease equipment. 
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*The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 











Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin. 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
for the price of 10 cents each; subscrip- 
tion price, $3.50. The October 27 issue 
contains these articles: 


AMERICAN DELEGATES TO INFORMAL FOUR- 
POWER BROADCASTING CONFERENCE. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE OF INTER-ALLIED 
TRADE BOARD FOR JAPAN. 

TERMINATION OF ‘TRIPARTITE RUBBER 
AGREEMENT. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF PHILIPPINES ALIEN 
PROPERTY ADMINISTRATION. 

Basic PRINCIPLES IN ESTABLISHMENT OF 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION. By 
Clair Wilcox. 

WHEAT ALLOTTED TO SOUTH AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES. 

‘THE CARIBBEAN PLANS FOR TOuRISTS. By 
Frances R. P. McReynolds. 


Other Publications 


THE U.S.S.R. James S. Gregory and 
D. W.Shave. 1946. 636 pp. Price, $4.25. 
A survey of the Soviet Union in relation 
to its geographical background. 

Available from: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Sun YAT-SEN. Stephen Chen and Rob- 
ert Payne. 1946. 242 pp. Price, $3. A 
biography of the Chinese leader from the 
Chinese point of view. 

Available from: The John Day Co., 2 
West Forty-fifth Street, New York, N. Y. 

COMMUNIST INFILTRATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 1946. 40 pp. (6’’ x9’’). Price, 
25 cents. (Smaller edition, 10 cents.) 
Report of the committee on socialism and 
communism. 

Available from: Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Washington 6, D.C. 

THE RAPE OF PALESTINE. William B. 
Ziff. 1946. 118 pp. Price, $1. The au- 
thor gives his personal views of the Pales- 
tine problems. 

Available from: Argus Books, Inc., 3 
West Forty-sixth Street, New York 19, 
N. Y. 
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NOVEMBER 11, 12 and 13 THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 


1946 


NEW YORK CITY 


Sponsored by the National Foreign Trade Council, Ine., the Thirty-third National 
Foreign Trade Convention will be held November 11, 12 and 13, 1946, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York City. Members of the Council and others engaged in international trade may 
register as delegates. 


The Convention offers American business executives an opportunity to clarify and 
recommend foreign commercial policies to be pursued by business and the Government during 
the year that lies ahead. 


Addresses and forums designed to help delegates and their companies in meeting the 


foreign trade challenge will be of outstanding interest and value. 


NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL, INC. 


Joun Apspink. Chairman Eucene P. Tuomas. President 


For Preliminary“Program and Registration Forms, Address: 
fopert A. Breen. Secretary, NFTC, 26 Beaver Street. New York 4. N. Y. 
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